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Acclaimed across the country — 
an indispensable new addition to your reference shelf 


HOW AND WHERE 
TO LOOK IT UP 


By Robert W. Murphey) 


This first truly complete guide to reference sources and sources of 
graphic material is as easy to use as a dictionary; as exhaustive as 
an encyclopedia. In simple, straightforward fashion it tells how to 
find information, where to find it, and how to evaluate and use it. 
There are more than 10,000 entries and over 3,000 standard refer- 
ence works annotated. Here in one volume is the key to researching. 


“The only book of its kind . . . It demonstrates to the inquiring 
reader — whether he be librarian, writer, artist, professional man or 
student in search of information — just where to look for that in- 
formation. I strongly recommend this book to all who labor in the 
many fields of information. I know it will save me long hours of 
search in my own work.” — SATURDAY REVIEW SYNDICATE 
“Monumental. It is a safe guess that this will become the bible for 
the reference folk, and a must in every reference library.” 
—DALLAS NEWS 


“A virtual gold mine. [It can help tell you how to get the informa- 
tion you want, where to find it, and how to evaluate and use it.” 


—PURCHASING WEEK 
“Affords answers to thousands of questions which librarians face 
daily . . . to have it around would be a great time-saver.” 


— NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
“Invaluable . . . the most outstanding guide to 
standard sources of information.” Flow and Wher 
— ~ " ec 

—PASADENA INDEPENDENT <a pa > 


“This book should prove helpful to anybody +“ 

in search of almost any kind of information. ation 
Students should find it helpful . . . teachers 
should find it useful . . . and business men 
will find a wealth of reference material 
with the help of this volume.” 

— ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD $15.00 











McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 West 42nd Street, wea 36, N.Y. 
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about-to-be-published 5 books 
—thrantlated from Russian... 


CORROSION OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
by G. L. Shvartz and M. M. Kristal 


| , onsen of literature in the field, including many articles published late in 1957, and 219 refer. 
ences of which approximately two-thirds are to the Soviet literature. Until now, this informa- 
tion has been wnavailable in one volume in English, and it will prove invaluable as a text for courses 
in corrosion. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Causes of Corrosion Cracking in Metals; Corrosion Cracking of Carbon 
Steels and Alloyed Steels; Corrosion Cracking of Stainless Steels; Corrosion 
Cracking of Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys; Methods of Prevention of Cor- 
rosion Cracking; Methods of Testing 


(To be published in April; cloth bound, 250 pp., $7.50) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ALL-UNION 
CONFERENCE ON RADIATION 
CHEMISTRY—MOSCOW, 1957 


HIS UNPRECEDENTED RUSSIAN CONFERENCE on Radiation Chemistry, held under the auspices of 

the Division of Chemical Sciences, Academy of Sciences, USSR and the Ministry of Chemical 
Industry, aroused the interest of scientists the world over. More than 700 of the Soviet Union's 
foremost authorities in the field participated and, in all, fifty-six reports were read covering the 
categories indicated by the titles of the individual volumes listed below. Special attention was also 
given to radiation sources used in radiation-chemical investigations. 


Each report was followed by a general discussion which reflected various points of view on 
the actual problems of radiation chemistry: in particular, on the mechanism of the action of 
radiation on cencentrated aqueous solutions, on the practical value of radiation galvanic 
phenomena, on the mechanisms of the action of radiation on polymers, etc. 


The entire “Proceedings” may be purchased as a set, or individual volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately as follows: 
PRIMARY ACTS IN RADIATION CHEMICAL PROCESSES 
(heavy paper covers; 5 reports, approx. 38 pp., $25.00) 
RADIATION CHEMISTRY OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 
(heavy paper covers; 15 reports, approx. 83 pp., $50.00) 
RADIATION ELECTROCHEMICAL PROCESSES 
(heavy paper covers; 9 reports, approx. 50 pp., $15.00) 
EFFECT OF RADIATION ON MATERIALS INVOLVED IN BIOCHEMICAL PROCESSES 
(heavy paper covers; 6 reports, approx. 34 pp., $12.00) 
RADIATION CHEMISTRY OF SIMPLE ORGANIC SYSTEMS 
(heavy paper covers; 9 reports, approx. 50 pp., $30.00) 
EFFECT OF RADIATION ON POLYMERS 
(heavy paper covers; 9 reports, approx. 40 pp., $25.00) 


RADIATION SOURCES 
(heavy paper covers; 3 reports, approx. 20 pp., $10.00) 


Price for the 7-Volume Set (to be published in late April): $125.00 


NOTE: Individual reports from each volume are available at $12.50 each; tables of contents sent upon request. 


CB translations by bilingual scientists include all photographic, diagrammatic, and tabular material integral 
with the text. Reproduction is by multilith process from “cold” type. Write for free catalog of Consultants 
Bureau’s current translation-publication program. 


CONSULTANTS BUREAU, INC. 
227 W. 17th St... NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Qot-of-Print Books 


NOW RE-PUBLISHED 


ANDREWS, CHARLES M. Colonial background of the American Rev i 
: y ] ( tat ee ] é ol 
(Rev. Ed.) New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1931. OP 431 $8.05 — 


ANTONIUS, GEORGE. The Arab Awakening. N. Y., Putnam’s, 1946 5 
$14.15 , _— 


BELL TELEPHONE LaporaTories. Radar systems and components. N. Y., Van 
Nostrand, 1949. OP 285 $34.05 : 


Bessey, ERNST ATHEARN. Morphology and taxonomy of fungi. Phils 
EY, = 7 y Oj : a. 
Blakiston Co. OP 173 $25.55 = 


Buss, MArTIN J. Old Testament dissertations, 1928-1958; a bibliography 
Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, Inc., 1958. OP 529 $3.00 x 


CONANT, JAMES BrYANT. Education in a divided world. . .. Cambridge. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. OP 233 $8.25 i 


DUSINBERRE, G. M. Numerical analysis of heat flow. (First Ed.) N. Y., Me. 
Graw-Hill, 1949. OP 444 $13.95 


Eviot, T. S. Homage to John Dryden. London, Hogarth Press, 1927. OP 174 
$2.50 


HvutteN, Eric, Flora of Alaska and Yukon. Lund, Sweden, C. W. K. Gleerup ; 
Leipzig, Harrasowitz, n.d. OP 533 $22.70 


JURAN, JOSEPH M. Management of inspection and quality control. N. Y., 
Harper, 1945. OP 21 $8.15 


LEVERENZ, HumMBoLDT. An introduction to the luminescence of solids. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1950. OP 212 $19.05 


MAcANDRewW, ANDREW R., ed. A glossary of Russian technical terms used in 
metallurgy. N. Y., Columbia and Natl. Science Foundation .. . , 1953, 


OP 145 $8.00 


PATTERSON, AUSTIN M., and Leonarp T. CApeLL. The ring indez. A list of 
ring systems used in organic chemistry. N. Y., Reinhold, 1940. OP 311 
$21.25 


WarREN, AustTIN. Alexander Pope as critic and humanist. Primceton, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1929. OP 322 $9.70 


Woopwarp, Gertrupe L., and JAMES McMaNnaway. A check list of English 
plays, 1641-1700. Chicago, The Newberry Library, 1945. OP 59 $5.65 


“Want Lists” readily 
handled. 


Most published books—new 
and old—are now available for 
your library at reasonable cost. 

University Microfilms 
**O-P books’”’ program com- 
bines microfilm enlargement 
with Xerography printing on 
book paper to deliver paper- 
bound or casebound books for 
your shelves. 


The titles above are but a few of 
the hundreds now available. Send 
your “‘want list’’ for collating 
with others (give author, title, 
publisher, date)—or write for 
complete O-P book list. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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In Art Libraries 


PHYLLIS A. REINHARDT, Art Librarian 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


IKE ALL special li- 
braries art libraries 
collect pertinent materi- 
als about their subject. 
Research materials on 
art include not only the 
printed word but also 
pictorial reproductions 
of works of art. Illus- 
trations, photographs, drawings and color 
plates in books are excellent and indispensable 
but incomplete in coverage and not easily ac- 
cessible as single units. Many pictorial materi- 
als exist that do not appear in printed pub- 
lications and should be provided for the 
patron. For this reason art libraries more 
often than not comprise not only books, 
periodicals and pamphlets but also separate 
collections of reproductions of works of art. 
These reproductions may be in the form of 
photographs, color prints or slides. Such col- 
lections are not really picture files in the 
sense that they include illustrations of all 
kinds of subjects. Picture collections of this 
kind exist in many public libraries and in- 
clude art as one of many subjects. 





Emiddio DeCusati 


General Characteristics 


Art photograph and slide collections are 
more specialized in that they are confined to 
reproductions of works of art. The work of 
art may be an example of one of the fine 
arts, a term inherited from the time-honored 
phrase beaux arts dominant in the 19th cen- 
tury, and may be a building, a painting or 
apiece of sculpture. Or it may belong to one 
of the minor arts, a term intended to denote 
smallness but loosely used to denote any 
work of art not in any of the three major 
Based on a talk presented at the SLA Connecticut 
Valley Chapter meeting at the Yale Art. Gallery, 
September 25, 1958. 
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media. For convenience the term finer arts 
has been invented for the latter group to 
eliminate any connotation of lesser value and 
to indicate the generally smaller scale. 

Collections of reproductions differ from the 
more general picture collections not only in 
their content but also in their use. A photo- 
graph collection, usually understood to in- 
clude actual photographs and color prints 
published as separate items, is used for in- 
dividual study and research. A slide collec- 
tion composed of color and black and white 
slides is used for lecturing and teaching to 
present absent works of art to groups of 
people. The word absent is important be- 
cause anyone seriously studying art prefers to 
examine the original work of art whenever 
possible. A photograph or slide enables one 
to study the work of art 7 absentia between 
visits to museuMs or Monuments. 

Such collections also permit comparison of 
works of art located in different places. In- 
deed, groups of slides or photographs may 
be arranged like a pack of cards in a variety 
of sequences to demonstrate a thesis or test 
a theory. Flexibility of organization is a key 
principle, one not feasible in other visual 
media such as films and filmstrips. The user 
should always be aware of the fact that he 
is studying a reproduction and that it varies 
from the original in such important respects 
as size, color, texture and above all in the 
quality of being a unique, original creation. 

Photograph and slide collections are found 
wherever works of art are being studied and 
interpreted, usually in a college or university 
art department, an art museum or a special 
art library. A university collection serves 
scholars and serious students, whereas a 
municipal museum collection serves the mu- 
seum staff and the community at large. In 
the United States there are several collec- 
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tions numbering 75,000 to 450,000 items, 
each organized according to its own pattern 
which developed in a planned program or to 
meet demonstrated needs. The Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library in New York has one of the 
most thoroughly documented collections of 
photographs. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Library and the Art Institute of Chicago 
Library have extensive collections of slides 
and photographs. Yale, Princeton, Harvard 
and other universities own large collections. 
To mention all such collections in museums 
and colleges would be an extensive task. 

The organization of art photograph and 
slide collections varies considerably, since 
there are few formally established methods 
and fewer technical publications such as exist 
for libraries of books. Each collection has 
developed autonomously, although the li- 
brarians responsible for them have frequently 
exchanged information. Certain classifica- 
tions inherent in the nature of the material 
are accepted by most librarians. Perhaps the 
best known classification scheme is that used 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
has been adapted by several other libraries. 

The scope of collections of art reproduc- 
tions is wide, but in practice most collections 
tend to emphasize certain areas. Museums 
often concentrate on materials related to 
their collections of actual objects. Art de- 
partments in colleges and universities in- 
evitably reflect the courses and research in- 
terests of the faculty. Most collections aim 
to have a general coverage of the major 
monuments in the field but develop certain 
specialties in depth. Few collections can af- 
ford the complete cexvre of all important 
artists. The field is often broadly interpreted 
to include such areas as planning. Many col- 
lections include some collateral material such 
as portraits of artists or photographs of natu- 
ral objects to be compared with the work of 
art. For example, a photograph of the 
pierced rock at Etretat is used for compari- 
son with the photograph of Monet's paint- 
ing “Etretat.”’ 


Importance Of Quality 

The most distinguishing characteristic other 
than the nature of the material reproduced 
is that of quality. Most collections avoid 
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clippings and concentrate on actual photo. 
gtaphs or color prints which must have top 
quality as prints as well as being reasonably 
faithful to the originals. A most interesting 
demonstration of the principles of quality 
and fidelity of reproduction may be made by 
comparing several color prints of a painting 
with the original painting. Even good qual- 
ity color prints are markedly different from 
each other and still more distant from the 
original. Some experts believe that all color 
reproductions distort the concept of the orig. 
inal work of art and that a monochrome copy 
is the best reproduction. The person with a 
trained eye can then read the photograph on 
the basis of his own remembered color ex. 
perience of the same or similar works of art, 

However, it is possible for the experienced 
librarian to select color reproductions that 
have high quality as prints and are likely to 
be faithful to the original. The same yard- 
stick of quality should be applied to slides, 
Some of the old lantern slides and sepia pho- 
tographs are often more exact than newer 
materials. They frequently show states of 
buildings or paintings as they were in the 
past just as more recent photographs indicate 
the state of a building after reconstruction or 
a painting after cleaning. Compare, for ex- 
ample, old color prints of Rembrandt's ‘The 
Night Watch” with color prints or plates 
made after the painting was cleaned. The 
criterion is the faithful record of the work of 
art without distortion of the kind that may 
result from over-dramatic lighting or photo- 
graphing details out of context. 

In the absence of adequate guides to these 
materials, how does the librarian select 
them? Fortunately there are now many 
dealers in the field who publish catalogs, and 
there are a few lists of such sources. For 
photographs there is the Unesco Interna 
tional Directory of Photographic Archives of 
Works of Art! and British Sources of Photo- 
graphs and Pictures.” For slides one can turn 
to the pamphlet Where To Buy 2” x 2 
Slides,3 or to the list of Sources of Slides Il- 
lustrating the History of Art, distributed by 
the Lending Collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.4 

Using such lists the librarian can write to 
dealers for their catalogs and so acquire 4 
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complete file. It must, however, be kept up 
to date, for prints and slides go out of print 
even faster than books. The two Unesco Cata- 
logues of Colour Reproductions of Paint- 
ings,» which appear frequently in revised edi- 
tions, are useful but only for the selection of 
large color prints. They have the advantage 
of a certain guarantee of print quality as well 
as of the significance of the work of art be- 
cause the prints have been chosen by art ex- 
petts. The Guide to Color Prints® is more 
comprehensive but gives no clue as to quality. 

For the rest the librarian must develop his 
own eye for quality. Certain rules of thumb 
can be used, the most important one being to 
buy only what one has seen. The productions 
of some publishers such as Alinari or Jaffé 
can be trusted sight unseen, but it is always 
wise to buy on approval. This is especially 
tue for color slides where there is a great 
variation in production techniques. The best 
is, of course, the original color exposure or 
positive transparency like the Kodachrome or 
Ektachrome. Some dealers photograph an ob- 
ject 30 or 40 times, thus making multiple 
original slides available for purchase. Dupli- 
cates of Kodachrome originals are one step 
further removed from the work of art with 
consequent loss of accuracy and quality. 
Slides duplicated by the usual commercial 
methods are not particularly satisfactory ex- 
cept perhaps for architecture, where exacti- 
tude of color nuances is less important to the 
total concept. 

Certain publishers are developing special 
methods of reproduction. A new color film 


| that exposes a negative from which any num- 


ber of original color slides or color prints or 
black and white photographs can be made is 
now being tested. This process promises 
quantity color slides of quality. It is being 
used for the sets of color slides on The Arts 
of the United States financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, soon to be distributed to certain 
key collections and then to be available for 
general purchase. Examination of samples of 
this process indicates that a very high stand- 
ard of reproduction has been achieved. 
Collections with limited budgets very often 
can take advantage of the color slides or 
photographs taken by museum personnel or 
faculty members. Although not always tech- 
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nically perfect, these slides and photographs 
have the merit of quality controlled by the 
educated eye of the expert. 

Art museums usually feel it incumbent 
upon them to supply photographs of works 
of art in their collections and occasionally 
slides as well, but they are usually not pre- 
pared to provide such materials on a latge 
scale. A staff photographer is often employed 
by libraries or museums to photograph works 
of art or copy from illustrations in books. 
When original works of art or good photo- 
graphs are not to be had, it is necessary to 
make slides from book illustrations, color 
prints or photographs in order to have the 
image of a particular work of art for pro- 
jection in lectures. A copy of a photograph 
or book illustration is added to the photo- 
graph collection only as a last resort and for 
specific purposes such as examination review 
or display. 

Fortunately, the cost of photographs and 
slides is not great, provided they are to be 
used for research and not for publication. 
Color prints can be more expensive, espe- 
cially in the larger sizes. The matter of size 
does influence acquisition policy, for these 
materials are published in different sizes as 
are books. The usual sizes now in American 
collections are 8 x 10 inch photographs, with 
some photographs and prints in oversize and 
postcards in undersize, and 31/4 x 4 inch or 
2 x 2 inch (35mm) slides. Reproductions 
in these three sizes usually form the major 
part of the collections with odd sizes inten- 
tionally kept to a minimum for ease of stor- 
age and handling. 


Cataloging And Classification 


What of the preservation and cataloging 
of these non-book materials? Photographs 
and prints should be dry mounted on card- 
board mounts and filed in vertical files or 
pamphlet boxes. Slides may be housed in 
screens or preferably in special drawers in 
interchangeable units like those made for 
card catalogs. The most developed systems 
maintain a separate dictionary catalog for 
slides and/or photographs. Sometimes iden- 
tification cards for slides are filed directly 
with the slides, one preceding each slide. 
Full documentation of the work of art and 
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exact identification of the source of the re- 
production are given on the catalog cards and 
in full or abbreviated form on the slide or 
photograph label. 

Descriptive cataloging is primarily con- 
cerned with the work of art itself and as such 
is similar to the records kept by museum 
registrars. It usually includes the name and 
dates of the artist or architect, the title of the 
work of art, the material, the dimensions, the 
date it was produced, the view or detail rep- 
resented and the location of the original. 
Thoroughness of cataloging is as always de- 
pendent on adequate personnel and support- 
ing budgets. Complete documentation of a 
photograph or slide is expensive and in prac- 
tice many collections must be satisfied with 
accurate identification and brief information. 

Classification of photographs and slides is 
relatively easy for one familiar with the his- 
tory of art, even though the schemes vary 
considerably. Primary divisions generally in- 
dicate the artistic media; secondary divisions 
are sometimes used for historical periods 
such as the Renaissance. Architecture is usu- 
ally classified geographically by country and 
place so that the main entry may be a city 
and the second line the name of a building. 
Painting and sculpture are classed by country 
and by artist. The finer arts are most often 
arranged alphabetically by the name of the 
medium or material from Arms and Armor 
to Woodcarving, with subdivisions developed 
for each kind as the material warrants. Greek 
vase painting may be classed by Black Figure 
and Red Figure styles, but Ivories may be ar- 
ranged according to periods or centuries. 
Consistency can be provided by the repetition 
of the same number for a country wherever 
it is a basic part of the classification and by 
the use of Cutter numbers for names of ar- 
tists and places. 


Methods Used At Yale 


In the Yale University Art Library many 
of the methods used in the photograph and 
slide collections, which number 200,000 
items, are unorthodox and would shock most 
librarians accustomed to book cataloging 
rules and systems. For historical and other 
reasons there is no card or other catalog of 
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the photograph and slide holdings. The 
mounted picture and the slide are uni 

Full information appears on the label only, 
The classification is as self-evident as possi. 
ble to make the files easy for students and 
faculty to use. Mnemonic figures or charac. 
ters are avoided. The classification is indj. 
cated by word abbreviations arranged in g 
definite sequence intended to be intelligible 
to the average user with minimum guidance. 

We have developed a careful form of line 
and word order with appropriate indentions, 
For example, the main heading may read 
“Arch. Roman” standing for Roman archi 
tecture; the second line “Rome Theatres;” 
and the third line ‘“Colosseum’” with dates of 
construction. The next line defines the par- 
ticular view of the reproduction, e.g., “Ex. 
terior from Forum.” Certain arbitrary abbre- 
viations are used, such as “Roman’’ for Ro- 
man and “Rom.” for Romanesque. 

Similarly, painting is classified as ‘Paint. 
ing French” with the second line indicating 
the artist with proper name inverted and his 
dates; the third line gives the title of the 
painting with date, material and other per- 
tinent data; and the last line gives the city 
and museum or gallery where the painting 
currently belongs. Refinements of this scheme 
are infinitely, possible, but unnecessary elab- 
oration is avoided. 

Cross references to obscure materials or 
for the purpose of reducing confusion are 
made on blue cards inserted directly into the 
file, but there is no subject approach other 
than the classification. There is a separate 
card index of architects with references to 
buildings by them represented in the collec- 
tions which provide a key to their geographi- 
cal locations and corresponding file positions. 

There is also in process of development a 
shelf list for slides, which is composed of 
carbon copies of the typed labels on gummed 
pager that are pasted on catalog cards. This 
method is probably not as satisfactory as a 
card for each slide filed in the slide drawer, 
but it does give an inventory of holdings, for 
slides are subject to breakage as well as loss 
and labels become effaced with wear. 

There is no shelf list for photographs, 4 
lack which is felt at times, but we console 
ourselves with the thought that if the photo 
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graph is lost a shelf list record would only 
give a source, often unusable since the ma- 
terial is usually out of print in a few years 
time. Missing photographs are known only 
if brought to the librarian’s attention and 
then must be replaced from a new source, but 
this is less expensive than establishing a com- 
plete card catalog and/or shelf list at this 
late date. The photograph collection could 
} be microfilmed and positives of the pictures 
with readable labels printed on 4 x 6 inch 
atds, but the initial cost would be great and 
the upkeep expensive. So at Yale we rely on 
the information typed on the label and most 
particularly on the knowledge of the staff. 
The system may be unorthodox but it works. 


Training Staff Members 
The librarian in charge of art photograph 





and slide collections should ideally have li- 
brary training and a thorough knowledge of 
the art field, most probably at the level of an 
MS. in L.S. and a B.A. or M.A. in the his- 
tory of art. For large staffs one additional 
petson, the assistant librarian or catalog su- 
pervisor, should have similar training and/or 
experience. But at Yale the circulation and 
teference assistants and the catalogers of 
‘ides and photographs are college graduates 
who have majored in the history of art but 
have no library training or experience. Most 
important are a general knowledge of the 
field, i.e., of the works of art of which the 
ilides and photographs are but reproductions, 
ind a trained and orderly mind. 





—— 
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Lecturers and 
librarians at 
work in the 

slide collection 
of the Art Library 
at Yale 


University. 


=, 


Emiddio DeCusati 


We have found that college graduates who 
were not allergic to footnotes or biblio- 
gtaphical disciplines while students can cata- 
log under supervision after a month of train- 
ing. Recent college graduates are very help- 
ful for reference work with students and fac- 
ulty with appeal to the librarian on difficult 
questions. Budgets provide rather low sal- 
aries for the junior personnel in academic 
libraries, and there is a constant turnover. 
But we are able to employ a college graduate, 
frequently a student wife, give her good 
work experience for a few years and benefit 
from her enthusiastic interest. Revision and 
control by one or two trained librarians as- 
sure continuity of organization. The selection 
of materials and all policies are, of course, 
made by the librarian in consultation with 
the faculty and museum staff. 

Here may I plead for the proper establish- 
ment of art photograph and slide collections 
by professionals experienced in handling 
such materials. Most of us in the field have 
learned as assistants from competent librar- 
ians and have enlarged our knowledge by ex- 
change of ideas and observation of parallel 
collections. But frequently we receive in- 
quiries about methods and procedures from 
non-librarians wishing to organize new col- 
lections. After years of furnishing such in- 
formation by letter, an incomplete survey at 
best, I have now come to the conclusion that 
new collections should be organized with the 
help of a consultant, one of the librarians ac- 
tive in the field. It would then be possible to 
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design a program tailored to the specific 
needs of a collection already grown like Topsy 
or being planned to support a new curricu- 
lum with recommendations and instructions 
as to how it might be carried on in the initial 
stages by less highly trained personnel. None 
of us are unwilling to give the benefit of our 
experience to support learning at whatever 
institution, but it is impossible to offer ade- 
quate advice within a three page letter. Most 
of us are too busy even to write that except at 
the expense of major responsibilities. 

If I have emphasized the practical aspects 
rather than the subject interest of art repro- 
duction collections, it is because I have been 
writing for special librarians and most espe- 
cially for those not primarily concerned with, 
though not unversed in, the humanities. But 
let it be said that the most effective librarians 
responsible for collections of art books, 
photographs and slides are enthusiastically 
interested in their field. To them subject 
knowledge is paramount and the technical 
organization only a means to the end of pro- 
viding all wanted and suitable materials for 
their special clientele. They have a dedication 





to the field and always wish they could do 
more with limited staffs and finances. It jg 
amazing how much has been accomplished ip 
the past half century in this relatively new 
field, for which precedents once existed only 
in the great European libraries. 
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Art Libraries And Librarians: 
Observations Of A User 


FRANCES LICHTEN, Writer-Lecturer-Artist 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Rr MY EARLIEST DAYS I have been an 
inveterate reader, but by the time I began 
to write, no one was a more thoroughly 
cowed patron of libraries than I. My child- 
hood had been spent in a good-sized town 
without a public library. Even the schools 
had none, and one could hardly call Sunday 
school collections of Elsie Dinsmore and her 
pious ilk “libraries.” 

I encountered my first library in the large 
city art school I subsequently attended. Be- 
ing at that time a meek young girl from a 
manufacturing town, I was so easily subdued 
by the lady dragon then holding the chair of 
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authority in the art school’s-library that, after 
several unwarranted rebukes, I never entered 
it again. Then, with some inconvenience, | 
betook myself to another library whose staf 
regarded me impersonally, rather than as@ 
potential defacer of books. Nevertheless, a 
dread of librarians was then implanted and 
persisted until I fortunately met several att 
librarians who had first been trained as at 
tists. Since that happy meeting, I have been 
their permanent admirer. 

In the perennial discussions in special li- 
brary circles as to whether one should bes 
specialist in her field or a trained librarian, | 
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range myself unequivocably on the side of 
the specialist. From my point of view, this is 
a person with a sympathetic comprehension 
of the ideas, aims and needs of the artist and 
designer, for that is what I happened to be 
before I found myself cast also as a writer, 
with a large book on a special field of deco- 
rative art to be conceived and written by a 
certain date—a book on the arts of the Penn- 
glvania Dutch. This project, when fully ma- 
terialized, appeared as Folk Art of Rural 
Pennsylvania (New York, Scribner, 1946, 
276 p.). 

On inquiring about material, an excellent 
bibliography on the subject was pointed out 
to me, but it dealt only with recently pro- 
duced articles. While I found it useful, I was 
eager to discover fresh references to the back- 
ground of the pioneer craftsmen who had 
made the ornamental objects that were the 
subject matter of my book. 

I knew that the Pennsylvania Dutch set- 
tlers in colonial Pennsylvania, chiefly farmers 
and artisans, were not likely to leave mem- 
oirs or autobiographies, nor, in fact, any doc- 
uments except wills and inventories. And 
even these were often written, not by these 
simple rural folk but by the so-called “‘edu- 
ated men” of the community—those who 
could read, write and figure. 

Though I had no idea where to find the 
type of source material I wanted, somewhere 
I came across a clue which led me to the 
books of early travel in colonial America. 
Fortunately a librarian told me that bibliog- 
nphies of such works had been compiled, 
and these became my guide. In these early 
travellers’ accounts I found many references 
to the Pennsylvania Dutch and their way of 
life. This was quite different from that of 
the English colonists—a fact that attracted 
the attention of every 18th century tourist as 
he travelled by coach or on_ horseback 
thtough the state that Penn founded. Fresh 
and lively source material all this, but I hate 
to recall how many dry shells of books I 
pored over in order to find some diverting 
huts of information. 

Iam eternally grateful, furthermore, for 
the existence of the Union Library Catalogue 
in Philadelphia, though I made a rather un- 
othodox use of it. After consulting it and 
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finding the names of libraries having the 
book I was searching for, I would then check 
the list and decide to consult the book in the 
library whose surroundings and personnel 
impressed me as being the most tranquil. 
This method I held to, even though I lived 
within walking distance of the main public 
library, which almost always had the book I 
was after in its huge collection. But it also 
had the most uncomfortable chairs for work- 
ing at tables—circular ones, at that!—that 
could be imagined and woefully inadequate 
lighting. It also cherished a metal card cata- 
log that had no pull-out slides on which 
to take notes. As a result, the only persons 
able to take notes were those tall enough to 
write on the actual tops of the cases—and to 
do that, one had to be about six feet tall. 
There was no other place to write, no place 
to sit down and even had there been, the 
catalog drawers could not have been con- 
sulted in comfort since they were not re- 
movable. 

After a short spell of work at this catalog, 
the nervous fatigue induced by such condi- 
tions became insupportable, so I betook my- 
self further off to a library that kept both 
tables and chairs close to its old-fashioned 
wooden catalog with its blessed removable 
drawers. Eventually, a very simple addition 
to the metal card catalog drawers mentioned 
above did supply a place where shorter 
readers could take notes of titles. 

But the reader-repellent chairs are still 
there, as are the circular tables. Chairs of a 
proper height, planned for readers of books 
and not placed there merely as furnishings by 
an architect, could correct the difficulty of con- 
sulting books spread out before one on the 
table. But where, oh where, is the old-time 
movable lectern which enabled one to work 
in comfort at a table? True, its presence may 
have spoiled the tidy look of a library, and 
this may be why this practical gadget has 
been eliminated. But what a pleasure it once 
was to prop one’s book on it, for some would 
support even a large folio. If there is no lec- 
tern, one is forced to stand to look at a folio. 
This is tiring physically and trying on one’s 
bifocals, and to take notes while standing de- 
mands more gymnastics than one is willing 
to give. 
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My two favorite librarians* were both stu- 
dents in art schools before becoming librar- 
ians (in special art libraries). Either is a joy 
to work with, as both comprehend the ap- 
proach to books of the eye-minded—a qual- 
ity all artists have in common. Furthermore, 
they understand that artists generate new 
ideas from pictorial matter and will fre- 
quently change their first conception if they 
come across something else which stimulates 
their imagination. For this type of searcher- 
reader, the open stack is the answer, for there 
he or she can browse at his own pace and 
find inspiration. 

An acquaintance with another librarian 
brought me stack privileges in a library some 
distance away, for the one nearest me of- 
fered no such privilege. In those stacks I 
found invaluable material I never could have 
discovered in the card catalog, as titles often 
do not reveal the contents of a book. For ex- 
ample, who could divine that The American 
Girl’s Book, published in 1831, which I 
found there, would be a delightful work on 
early Victorian crafts and behavior? Today 
that title would suggest that the book might 
deal with such present-day values as coopera- 
tion, athletics and leadership. 

Again, no amount of poring over the cata- 
log would disclose that a publication trans- 
lated from the German, published in 1870 
and obscurely titled The Workshop, would 
have turned out to be a collection of superbly 
drawn illustrations of mid-Victorian furni- 
ture. This treasure I located, not in a bibliog- 
raphy, not in a card catalog, but by means of 
a clipping casually noted in the picture-lend- 
ing collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Noting a symbol penciled on the re- 
verse of this clipping, I asked to have it in- 
terpreted, and being told the source of the 
clipping, I then located the only copy in my 
area, thanks to the Union Library Catalogue 
which, in Philadelphia, includes the holdings 
of 175 libraries. 

The picture-lending collection in the New 
York Public Library is all that the most cap- 
tious artist could expect it to be. I have been 


* One of these is Marjorie Lyons of the Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art and currently Chairman 
of the SLA Museum Division. 
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told it was set up by an artist* who realized 
at the outset that the users of a picture collec. 
tion want to see the material, therefore the 
clippings are placed in large open folders on 
tables and are easy to examine. Furthermore, 
the planner also realized that clippings 
should not be treated as if they were incuna- 
bula, since modern paper disintegrates and 
must be replaced with fresh material from 
time to time as the clippings wear out. The 
source of a clipping is often of great interest, 
as it is the means by which the date can be 
determined. In this collection, the source js 
indicated by a penciled symbol on the back, 

In my own city, the picture-lending collec. 
tion was set up to be used only by the librar- 
ian, so one must ask for the subject in which 
one is interested. The material under the de- 
sired heading, mounted on heavy cardboard, 
is then brought to one. Source is rarely indi- 
cated, and as the picture is pasted down, one 
cannot see the printed matter on the reverse 
which might have given a clue to its origin, 
Even as I write this, I am aware that this pic- 
ture collection was mounted originally for 
the use of teachers in the public schools, who 
borrow pictures of national heroes, Pilgrims, 
turkeys, Easter lilies and such to illustrate 
their annual projects. Nowadays, the collec- 
tion is used by artists, designers, researchers 
and writers—a clientele who have no direct 
access to the clippings. 

A later venture of mine was writing a book 
on the Victorian decorative arts—a field in 
which there was much, far too much source 
material, as the printing presses and mechan- 
ical reproduction processes were well devel- 
oped by the mid-19th century, the period I 
chose to examine. But the subject matter was 
not charted bibliographically—at least not in 
the areas that interested me. As a result, this 
time I waded through endless memoirs and 
reminiscences dealing with the period, moun- 
tains of Godey’s Lady's Book with its eye 
wrenching fine print and yellowed pages, 
and other now forgotten publications, look 
ing for material on the daily lives and the 
small, familiar ways of the 19th century folk, 


* This artist-librarian is SLA member Romana 
Javitz, Curator of the Picture Collection of the 
New York Public Library. 
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hich would provide me with the back- 
ground for the objects they had produced. 
Time was—as it always is when a book 
has a deadline—at a premium. Pressed 
though I was, I dreaded to face that catalog 
it which one had to stand and where one 
@uld not write. In spite of these handicaps, 
[ still wanted to examine this library’s fine 


> books on Victorian ladies’ crafts and needle- 


work, so I asked one of my artist-trained li- 
brarians, “Please bring me some books under 
the proper classification—746 ?—that are in 
their original bindings.’ In a few minutes 
she returned with an armful, picking them 
gut by the bindings as she knew just what 
gid Victorian bindings of that era looked 
like. After handing them to me, she then 
made out the call slips, a gesture saving of 
my time. This was an unorthodox but highly 
dicient method of selecting books and one, 
lam sure, not taught in library schools. 

To request books in original bindings 
might, on the face of it, appear to be unrea- 
gnable, but I had an excellent reason for so 
doing. Such books often contained lists of 
the publishers’ other works at the end. When 
these books were rebound, these lists were 
removed; when they were intact, I combed 
them successfully for new titles. 

At the time I was doing research for my 
books, the rules of deportment for patrons 
of the public library’s art department were 
® oppressive that it had hardly any patron- 
we. Indeed, these rules were of such a fan- 
lustic character that the average reader when 
wnfronted by them, was far too stunned to 
potest and as a rule, slunk or flounced out 
of the department, never to return. Once I 
was told that I could not keep my handbag 
m the table; again, that I could not put my 
at on a neighboring chair, though there 
were but five chairs occupied out of the 125 
upplied the room. If one called for more 
than one book, one had to consult them right 
ander the librarian’s eye. Serious workers, ex- 
Sperated by such petty tyrannies, shunned 
this department, splendid as were its hold- 
ings, like the plague. 

Readers remember annoyances like these 
ng after the event. I have never forgotten 
mother incident that occurred in a great 
ptivate reference library. I had asked to see a 
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collection of original watercolors I knew it 
held. This series also existed as color repro- 
ductions, so the librarian wanted me to ex- 
amine these prints. As an artist, I had my 
reasons for wanting to see the originals, so I 
held out for them. They were brought to me 
neatly matted in a case. Noting the immacu- 
late mats and seeing that my hands were far 
from clean as I had been handling dusty old 
books, I asked permission to wash them. 

“The public is not permitted to use the 
washroom,” I was told. 

“Then you will have some splendid speci- 
mens of my fingerprints on the mats,” I an- 
swered. Undoubtedly they are still there. 

But such experiences are counterbalanced 
by memorable courtesies on the part of 
others. I was most anxious to find a work of 
great importance for my book (Decorative 
Art of Victoria's Era, New York, Scribner, 
1950, 274 p.). The desired volume was the 
catalog of the exhibition which was the brain- 
child of Queen Victoria’s consort, Prince Al- 
bert. Its impressive title was Art Journal Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of the Industry of all 
Nations, published in London in 1851. I had 
tried to obtain a copy of it from England but 
was told that it was not easy to find and 
might be very expensive. I appealed to the 
artist-librarian of the Philadelphia Art Mu- 
seum, and she, always helpful, found that 
she had a copy in the stacks. 

“You are the first person who has ever 
asked for it,”” she said, ‘so you may have it 
on an indefinite loan or until someone else 
asks for it.”’ 

This consideration I remember with grati- 
tude, nor have I forgotten that Fate, after I 
no longer had any need for this work, pre- 
sented me with a copy—with only the spine 
missing—that had been picked up in a 
nearby thrift shop for 50 cents! 





In addition to the two works mentioned in the text, 
Miss Lichten is the author of Folk Art Motifs of 
Pennsylvania (New York, Hastings House, 1954), 
Fraktur: The Illuminated Manuscripts of the Penn- 
syluania Dutch (Free Library of Philadelphia, 
1958) and Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Arts (Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, 1958). She is also a 
research associate at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art and archivist of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 
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The Presidential Library— 


A New Institution 


HERMAN KAHN, Director 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York 


fk IS NO secret that a 
few librarians have 
been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the establish- 
ment of those institu- 
tions that have now by 
common usage come to 
be called Presidential 
F. D. Roosevelt Library Libraries. Perhaps some 
still are disturbed, for occasional echoes and 
mutterings about the haphazard scattering of 
libraries in “‘obscure’’ places like Hyde Park, 
New York, Independence, Missouri, and 
Abilene, Kansas, are still to be heard. But 
these recalcitrant murmurings have not had 
any effect on the continued development of 
what is surely a permanent new feature in 
the American landscape—the Presidential Li- 
brary. 

Many librarians may not fully understand 
the origins, special characteristics and com- 
pelling reasons for this new type of institu- 
tion, as their growth has been fostered and 
they are now administered not by librarians 
but by archivists. These institutions, though 
called libraries, are at least as much archival 
depositories and museums as they are librar- 
ies. Yet librarians have always taken an in- 
tense interest in these institutions, and it is 
not strange that among librarians it is the 
special librarians who are most interested. 
Taxonomically speaking, Presidential Librar- 
ies are more closely related to the class of 
libraries called “special” than they are to any 
other class of library, and their book collec- 
tions certainly constitute special libraries. 





Presidential Papers In The Past 
How does it happen that three Presidential 
Libraries have been established since 1939 


Based on a talk given before the SLA Washington, 
D. C. Chapter, March 1958. 
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under the sponsorship of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, whereas in the whole of previous 
United States history there had been estab. 
lished only two remotely analogous institu- 
tions (the Hayes Memorial Library in Ohio 
and the Hoover Library at Stanford) ? 
Though the Presidential Library as we now 
know it is a new institution, the problem that 
it solves is as old as the Federal Government 
itself. The office of the President is a consti- 
tutional office. Unlike all other offices in the 


Executive Branch of the Government, it is | 


established by the Constitution, not by statute, 
This separate and independent status of the 
office has from the beginning of our govern- 
ment been construed as extending to and em- 
bracing the papers of the incumbent of that 
office. It is for this reason that, alone among 
all officials in the Executive Branch, a Presi- 
dent’s office files (which in the case of the 
President are usually called his ‘‘papers’) 
are his private property. They are his to dis- 
pose of as he wishes. They are his private 
property while he is in the White House, and 
they are his private property after he has left 
the White House; and every President from 
Washington down to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
took his papers with him when he left the 
White House. 

But though it has always been recognized 
that a President's papers are his private prop- 
erty, it has also long been recognized that 
this is a form of property in which the Fed: 
eral Government has a legitimate interest. 
The papers of the Presidents constitute 4 
vital and important part of the nation’s his 
torical heritage. For more than 100 years the 
Government and people of the United States 
have recognized that their history cannot 
properly be understood or written without 
these papers. The richness and fullness of out 
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considerable extent on the completeness of 
the papers and the care with which they have 
been preserved. 

That the nation has understood and acted 
on this theory in the past is shown by the 
actions of Congress, when, on various occa- 
sions in the 19th century, it appropriated 
considerable sums of money to purchase pa- 

rs from the heirs of deceased Presidents. 
In all, a total of $45,000 was appropriated 
by the Congress at various times for the 
purchase of George Washington’s papers. In 
1848 the executor of Thomas Jefferson’s es- 
tate was paid $20,000 for part of the Jeffer- 
son papers, and Mrs. James Madison re- 
ceived a total of $65,000 for her husband's 
papers. The Monroe papers and the papers 
of Andrew Jackson were purchased by the 
Federal Government at a cost of $20,000 and 
$18,000, respectively. 

In terms of the purchasing power of the 
dollar 100 years ago these are large sums of 
money, and they give some indication of the 
importance attached by the Congress to the 
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Presidential papers by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet there are former Presidents 
whose papers the Federal Government has 
never acquired. The papers of John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams are notable cases. A 
more recent example is the papers of Warren 
G. Harding. 

A corollary to this situation with respect to 
the ownership of Presidential papers is the 
vety long period that has intervened between 
the time when the President left the White 
House and the time when his papers became 
available to scholars for research purposes. 
The papers of Abraham Lincoln were not 
opened for research until 1949, and intervals 
of that length between the retirement of a 
President and the availability of his papers 
to scholars have not been infrequent. 


Background Of Roosevelt Library 

Shortly after Franklin D. Roosevelt en- 
tered the White House in 1933, he became 
aware of a peculiar combination of pressures 
that gradually built up in him a realization 
of the need for a new and special kind of 
institution. The Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
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brary as it finally emerged at Hyde Park was 
carefully tailored to fit both the ancient prob- 
lem and the peculiar new circumstances mak- 
ing themselves felt for the first time in the 
Roosevelt administration. Though these cir- 
cumstances were in many respects new in the 
1930's, they have now become permanent 
phenomena which have operated on and 
around each President since Roosevelt's time. 

Much more than most of his predecessors, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was alive to the inter- 
est of historians in his papers, the importance 
of a plan for their proper preservation and 
the growing feeling that though a President's 
papers are his private property, they are also, 
as we now say (to borrow a phrase from the 
legal field), affected with a public interest. 
Long before he entered the White House, 
Roosevelt had shown himself to be a born 
collector and preserver. He collected books 
in many fields, including naval history, orni- 
thology, New York colonial history and 
juvenilia. At his death he owned a private 
library of over 16,000 volumes. 

He collected manuscripts in the fields of 
naval history and 18th century New York 
history. He also collected autographs and all 
papers and books that he could find relating 
to his Roosevelt and Delano ancestors. He 
collected naval prints and paintings. He col- 
lected ship models and was an enthusiastic 
collector of stamps. In addition, he had from 
the time he first entered public life very care- 
fully preserved his own correspondence. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House in 1933, he already had in his 
possession these extensive collections, to- 
gether with his personal correspondence files 
as State Senator from 1910 to 1913, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy from 1913 to 
1920, as Vice-Presidential candidate in 1920 
and as Governor of New York from 1929 to 
1932. 

He had in addition his extensive political 
correspondence for the 1920's, and he had 
kept far more carefully than most men his 
family correspondence, Qjs business and fi- 
nancial correspondence and the manuscripts 
resulting from his many efforts as a writer. 
His mother had very carefully saved every 
letter that her son had ever written to her as 
well as every school exercise, every arith- 
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metic lesson, every report card, every Eng- 
lish, French and geometry notebook, all his 
school essays and every school paper he had 
ever produced. So that in the case of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt there is a richness and full- 
ness of detail in the documentation of his 
early life and intellectual growth that exists 
for no other President. Thus, even before he 
entered the White House there was an enor- 
mous amount of material in Roosevelt's pos- 
session about whose final disposal he had 
unquestionably already begun to turn over 
various plans in his mind. 

An entirely new factor became apparent 
soon after Roosevelt entered the White 
House. It became obvious that even if he 
wished to do so, he was not going to be able 
at the end of his term of office to pack up the 
White House files and take them with him 
as his predecessors had done. In Roosevelt's 
case the physical problem of caring for his 
papers was obviously going to be of an en- 
tirely different order of magnitude from 
that of any of his predecessors. There were 
a number of reasons for this. First, there was 
the great increase in the functions and activ- 
ities of the Presidential Office itself in the 
Roosevelt period. Enlargement of functions 
means enlargement of staff, and larger func- 
tions and staff mean the creation of more 
paper. In the case of a President, this does 
not mean larger office files to leave behind 
but more paper to take home with him when 
he leaves office. 

There was, in addition, the more important 
fact that soon after Roosevelt came into office 
it was discovered that the American people 
had formed what was for them a new habit 
—that of writing letters directly to the Pres- 
ident. Prior to Roosevelt's time people with 
a grievance or a problem or an opinion or a 
suggestion rarely sat down to take pen in 
hand to write to the President. But begin- 
ning in 1933 that is just what they did. The 
reasons for this unprecedented new habit 
that the American citizenry developed is one 
that sociologists are now trying to analyze, 
and considerable research is being done on 
the subject of who among the ordinary citi- 
zenry wrote to the President and why they 
did so. This sort of letter (“Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, that was a wonderful speech on the 
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radio last night;’’ or ‘Dear Mr. President, ] 
can’t get along on my WPA allowance;” 
“Dear Mr. President, my son is only a pyi. 
vate in the Army and he ought to be at least 
a major’) began to pour into the White 
House at the rate of 2,000 or more letters q 
day. It is enough to say about this matte 
that by 1945 President Roosevelt's papers 
filled almost 500 five-drawer cabinets. 

Though it was not known in 1938 that the 
President’s papers would eventually bulk 
that large, it was by then apparent that the 
President would never be able to take his 
papers home and put them in the basement 
or the attic, nor would he be able to ac. 
commodate them by renting a room in 4 
warehouse while he decided what to do with 
them. Thus it was inevitable that President 
Roosevelt very early began to give thought 
as to what he could do to make permanent 
provision for the proper care of his own pri- 
vate collections, to which would be added at 
the time of his retirement from the White 
House the enormous volume of his White 
House papers. 

There was, in addition, another new fac. 
tor, and it may be said that this was the 
precipitating or the catalytic agent that 
brought the whole matter to a head. This 
was the question of what to do with the gifts 
for President and Mrs. Roosevelt that began 
pouring into the White House from the 
United States and from abroad. This was not 
an entirely new problem, as Presidents had 
received gifts before. But never had gifts 
been received on the scale or in the numbers 
that were sent to the Roosevelts. Hundreds 
of things came in each day, ranging from 
small gewgaws and knickknacks like papet 
weights and fountain pens, and food items 
like cakes, hams and turkeys, to very large 
and valuable things. But many of these gifts 
(and this became the hard core of the prob- 
lem) were not things of small value. Dia 
monds, articles made of gold and silver, jew- 
elry, fine glassware, luggage and other items 
of that sort began coming to the White 
House in large quantities. This phenomenot, 
of course, now forms a continuing problem 
for our Presidents. 

In the case of the Roosevelts the problem 
was climaxed by a very valuable gift made 
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to Mrs. Roosevelt in 1936 by the head of a 
foreign State. Mrs. Roosevelt at first decided 
that the gift had best be returned, but this 
proposal was vetoed by advisers who told her 
that such a course would be unwise, inas- 
much as the return of such a gift from the 
head of one State to the wife of the Presi- 
dent of another State would be misunder- 
stood in the country from which the gift 
came. So Mrs. Roosevelt was prevented from 
returning it, and yet she felt that she could 
not with propriety keep it. In short, the gift 
could neither be kept nor returned. 

Inevitably the question arose as to what 
could be done to solve this problem. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in characteristic fashion, 
fused this question of personal gifts and 
gifts of State with the problem of the final 
disposal of his other collections and his pa- 
pets. He began to think of a single institu- 
tion where such gifts would be the property 
of the Federal Government and could be 
placed on display for the general public to 
see and enjoy, where they could be kept with 
all of his other collections, including his 
papers and his books, all to be housed at a 
site that was intimately associated with his 
origins, his career and his active life. 


Public And Legislative Support 

It is from this combination of factors that 
the idea of a Presidential Library developed. 
It should be noted that the new and special 
ingredient in the idea of a Presidential Li- 
brary is the conception of the museum as an 
integral part of the institution. It is the mu- 
seum the general public sees when it now 
visits the Presidential Libraries. It is an in- 
teresting point that when the funds for these 
buildings were raised by public subscription, 
the basis of the plea for money was that a 
proper library was needed to house the Pres- 
ident’s papers. The general public, which 
contributed the money that made these build- 
ings possible, was approached on_ the 
grounds of the necessity of a building to 
house the papers; thus the general public, 
which could never see more of the papers 
than those that could be displayed in mu- 
seum cases, was nevertheless willing to con- 
tribute money so that the great bulk of the 
papers could be properly preserved and made 
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available for scholarly research. We say now 
at Hyde Park that the Library flies on two 
wings, the museum activity and the research 
activity—the museum activity being that in 
which the general public is most interested. 
The institution was called a Library for lack 
of a better word. 

The plan worked out by President Roose- 
velt is essentially that followed in the crea- 
tion of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
The land for the institution was donated by 
President Roosevelt and his mother. The 
funds for constructing ‘and equipping the 
building were raised by public subscription. 
The President’s private collections and White 
House papers were to be put in this building, 
and the Government, in return for these im- 
mensely valuable gifts, would agree to main- 
tain the building and its contents in per- 
petuity. 

The history of Congressional legislation 
on this subject is of interest only to special- 
ists. It is sufficient to say that the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library was established by a Joint 
Resolution of the Congress passed in 1939 
which provided for its acceptance and op- 
eration by the Archivist of the United States. 
More important is the Act of 1955, generally 
called the Presidential Libraries Act, under 
which the Harry S. Truman Library at In- 
dependence, Missouri, was established and 
under which the Eisenhower Library at Abi- 
lene, Kansas, will undoubtedly be established 
in a short time. 

This Act provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service of the General 
Services Administration, may accept and ad- 
minister gifts of buildings, land and _his- 
torical materials to be operated as Presi- 
dential Libraries or, as they are referred to 
in the Act, as presidential archival deposi- 
tories. The law also provides for other means 
of administering such institutions in case it 
may in the future be preferable to operate 
one or more of them in conjunction with a 
state university or other educational institu- 
tion. The Act also gives statutory recognition 
to the principle that donors of papers to such 
institutions may place proper restrictions on 
their use if that seems desirable or necessary. 
The Presidential Libraries Act of 1955 also 
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gives broad authorization for the acceptance 
of historical papers not only of Presidents 
of the United States but of their associates 
and contemporaries. 

The Act of 1955 was nonpartisan in char- 
acter and received full bipartisan support in 
both houses of Congress. The initial bills in 
the House were introduced by the majority 
leaders of both parties, and there was very 
little dissent in either House. It seems as 
certain as such things can be, that there wi! 
be additional Presidential Libraries estab- 
lished in the future. 

It should be emphasized that in no case 
thus far has a President asked Congress to 
appropriate money for the purchase of land 
on which a Presidential Library is to be 
built or for the construction of a building in 
which his papers, books and mementos are 
to be housed. The Federal Government re- 
ceives as a gift not only the priceless collec- 
tions of papers, books and mementos belong- 
ing to the Presidents, but the land, building 
and equipment necessary properly to house, 
protect and service them. Thus the govern- 
ment not only comes into possession of a 
vast collection of historical material at no 
cost to itself but is provided with the facil- 
ities to house them. 

Some of the opposition to the establish- 
ment of Presidential Libraries comes from 
persons who are convinced of the value of 
bigness in libraries, as well as in all other 
aspects of our national life. But this should 
not be a persuasive argument, particularly to 
librarians in special libraries. We are not 
convinced that complete centralization—the 
endless piling up in a few large depositories 
of ever-greater quantities of papers, books 
and other cultural materials is necessarily 
the best public policy. 

Most of us are now persuaded of the 
values of geographical decentralization in 
every aspect of life—governmental, eco- 
nomic and cultural—and all of the consid- 
erations arguing for the desirability of de- 
centralization also argue for the establishment 
of Presidential Libraries. The values are both 
direct and indirect, tangible and intangible. 
One of the first and most obvious considera- 
tions is physical security. For mere reasons 
of physical safety neither government nor 
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industry can any longer put all eggs in one 
basket, and this policy is certainly equally 
wise in matters relating to the location of 
cultural resources. 

Experience dictates a gradual reversal of 
past habits of thinking—away from massive 
accumulations in highly centralized deposi. 
tories and toward a larger degree of decen. 
tralization. The vast expansion of educational 
facilities during the past generation in al] 
parts of the country and the great increase in 
the number of students and scholars wishing 


to share in the use of basic research materials | 


argue for the maximum practicable decen- 
tralization of facilities for research. The 
great universities are no longer concentrated 
in a few states. They exist in every region in 
the country. 

With the ease of duplication by existing 
techniques, a Presidential Library can at com- 
paratively small cost furnish copies of desired 
documents to any person or institution any- 
where on the face of the earth. Thus much of 
the argument for centralizing research mate. 
rials in the midst of the largest population 
centers in order that they may be conven- 
iently available to the largest numbers of 
people is no longer really valid. 

To return to the story of what happened 
at Hyde Park, the Library building was com- 
pleted in 1941, and the museum was opened 
in that year. Contrary to the predictions of 
many people, the museum was an almost in- 
stantaneous success. It turned out that thou- 
sands of American citizens were anxious to 
go to a place as comparatively remote as 
Hyde Park to see some of the things that the 
President had received as gifts and some of 
the documents, books, stamps, ship models 
and other items from his private collections. 
It is interesting to note that because the mu- 
seum was opened first and was instantly 
successful, it began to be said almost imme- 
diately that the Roosevelt Library was a suc- 
cess and that this proved that the Presidential 
Library was a sound and feasible idea. 


Problems Of Developing The Library 


But this was long before the Library had 
even begun to function in the other field for 
which it had been established and on which 
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it had been originally justified, that is, the 
opening for research purposes of the Presi- 
dent's papers. The museum of the Roosevelt 
Library was opened in 1941. President 
Roosevelt died in 1945. Most of his Presi- 
dential papers did not actually come to the 
Library until 1947, and it took some time to 
unpack them. Thus it was in 1948 that for 
the very first time the Archivist of the 
United States was faced with the real prob- 
lems involved in the operation of Presidential 
Libraries. The central factor in this matter is 
the whole complex of vexatious questions 
that arose from the unprecedented proposal 
that a President's papers be made available 
for research purposes within a few years 
after he has left office. 

As I have said, this was the basic justifica- 
tion for the Presidential Library, and everyone 
was in favor of it in principle. The President 
had been in favor of it in principle, histo- 
tians favored it in principle, the Archivist of 
the United States was in favor of it in prin- 
ciple, but none of these persons had there- 
tofore had any occasion to grapple with the 
hard facts involved. For instance, no one 
teally knew much about the nature of the 
papers themselves. No archivist had had a 
chance to see them, study them or learn how 
they were organized. No one really knew of 
what they consisted. 

There was a tendency to take it for granted 
that because the White House sat at the apex 
of the whole Executive Branch, its files 
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would reflect the best and finest care obtain- 
able in the whole field of management and 
care of manuscripts. We learned that this 
was very far from being the case when we 
began to look at the papers. The White 
House filing system as it existed in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's time was a system that had 
originally been installed in the White House 
during the Taft Administration and had 
been changed in no important respect since 
that time. It was actually nothing more than 
a rudimentary form of the old army subject- 
numeric system in use during the latter part 
of the 19th century and the first of this one. 

But record-keeping in the White House 
during the Roosevelt period was made even 
more difficult by the fact that the President 
had the tendency, normal with heads of all 
agencies, to set up large numbers of small 
special files to be kept in his own office. In 
agencies other than the White House, rec- 
ords management officers now have the au- 
thority to resist and prevent this practice if 
they think it undesirable. But there was then 
no records officer in the White House, and 
even had there been one I doubt that he 
would have had the temerity to say to the 
President of the United States, ‘““Mr. Presi- 
dent, keeping all these little special files in 
your own office is not good record-keeping 
practice. You are not adhering to the record- 
keeping system that had been established 
here, and we are not going to permit you to 
follow these bad practices.” 
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There was, in addition, the fact that the 
proliferation of the New Deal agencies and 
the explosive effect that these had on the old 
record-keeping methods in the White House 
came before the current interest in and ac- 
ceptance of those good records management 
practices that we now take for granted. Ad- 
ministrative management personnel, includ- 
ing records management officials, had not 
infiltrated the Executive Branch in the early 
1930's, and there was no one to whom the 
White House could then have turned for 
advice on these matters. I doubt, however, 
that the White House would have asked for 
or followed such advice at that time, even 
had it been available. I am certain that rec- 
ord-keeping methods in the White House 
are now at a far more advanced stage than 
they were in the 1930's and during the sec- 
ond World War. 

The first task after President Roosevelt’s 
papers had arrived at Hyde Park and had 
been unpacked and shelved, was to see what 
these papers were, and what principles were 
to be followed in preparing and arranging 
them for research use. How far could we fol- 
low and to what extent would we have to de- 
part from standards and practices used in the 
past with respect to research use of collec- 
tions of very recent private papers of eminent 
public men? There were important questions 
of public policy to be considered, questions 
of respect for the confidentiality of letters ob- 
viously written in confidence to the Presi- 
dent, questions of literary property rights 
and questions of procedure in permitting ac- 
cess to the papers. 

Finally, of course, there was one very big 
question. When we opened our doors, would 
anyone come to the party ? Would scholars in 
significant numbers find it worth while to 
come to Hyde Park to make use of the 
papers, and for what purposes? I will not 
here try to discuss the principles and the pol- 
icies that have been hammered out on the 
anvil of what we hope is common sense, fair 
play and day-to-day experience. We have so 
far managed to get along without, so far as I 
know, a single serious complaint about mis- 
use or abuse of this unprecedented new priv- 
ilege that has been handed to American 
scholarship. 
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Successes And Activities 


The final question is, I suppose, has this 
new institution, the Presidential Library, 
been a success? That is a question people 
frequently ask, and when they do so, we, of 
course, say, “Yes.” When people ask, “Why 
do you answer ‘yes?’ the only possible reply 
is, “It seems'to be working well.” We think 
that it is working well because about 200,000 
people come each year to visit the museum of 
the Library, and scholars pay about 500 visits 
a year to the research room of the Library. In 
1957 12 books were published (two of them 
Book-of-the-Month Club selections) which 
were based to a considerable extent on te. 
search in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

In addition, there were a great many arti- 
cles in periodicals and scholastic journals te. 
sulting from research at the Library. We 
think this is a good record for an institution 
as tiny as ours, for we have only three ar- 
chivists engaged in servicing manuscripts, as 
distinct from the use of the books and other 
printed materials. We make and sell between 
ten and 15 thousand microfilm and _photo- 
static copies of documents each year and sev- 
eral thousand photographic prints from the 
Library's collection of over 65,000 photo- 
graphs. 

It was the hope of those who planned the 
Library at Hyde Park that in addition to the 
papers of President Roosevelt, it would 
acquire important collections of papers of his 
associates and contemporaries, so that it 
would become a major research center for 
the writing of the history of this recent pe- 
riod. In this field, too, the Library has been 
quite successful. It has acquired, and is con- 
tinuing to acquire, important additional 
groups of manuscripts so that the papers of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt now constitute only 
about 50 per cent of the total manuscript 
holdings of the Library. 


Another important recent accomplishment 
of the Library is the issuance of its first docu- 
mentary publication, a two-volume work con- 
taining a selection of edited documents from 
the papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
subject of conservation. This, too, represents 
a new departure in the matter of handling 
presidential papers, for these volumes repre 
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sent an attempt to formulate a new pattern 
in the field of the publication of presidential 
rs. We feel that in the case of President 
Roosevelt, and this will be equally true for 
all Presidents henceforward, “complete” 
blication in the old sense will be impossi- 
ble. We feel that a new technique or formula 
must be devised for the publication of presi- 
dential papers, and this new documentary 
publication represents a first step in that di- 
rection. The reception this publication has 
thus far received is very encouraging. 


Appreciation By Scholars 


Sometimes as I sit in my office and look 
out the window, I can see a small herd of 


wild deer scampering across the field just a 


few hundred feet from my window, and I 
think that we must be the only archivists or 
librarians in the world who can look out of 
their office windows and occasionally see 
such wild life (though it must be said that 
these visits by deer are becoming less and 
less frequent, as urbanization overtakes Hyde 
Park). On these occasions one naturally asks 
himself again, is a small library in a place as 
remote as this really a sound idea? Then I 
remember the large numbers of people who 
do find their way to Hyde Park and their 
unanimous testimony to the excellence of the 
services and resources they find there. 

I think that those who originally planned 
the Library more or less inadvertently stum- 
bled on a formula for research institutions 
that has proved successful despite many dire 
predictions. We find that practically all 
scholars who have worked at the Library for 
any length of time tell us when leaving what 
a pleasure it has been to work in a small, 
quiet institution as compared with those huge 
agencies where materials are piled mountain 
high and where, because of the necessity of 
handling large numbers of scholars on what 
may be called an assembly line basis, those 
who are doing research feel that they have 
lost touch with the staff personnel who work 
with them. 

We now have big research just as we have 
big business, and one of the by-products of 
bigness in the scholarly field, as in the busi- 
ness world, is that scholars feel that the tra- 
ditional personal intimacy and understanding 
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that formerly existed in archives and libraries 
between the visiting scholar and the archivist 
or librarian is fast disappearing. This is a 
fact of which many scholars have become 
keenly aware in recent years, and one remark 
that we frequently hear is that after leaving 
one of the tremendous modern libraries or 
archives, the scholar is never completely cer- 
tain that the men with whom he has been 
working really knew or understood the 
scholar’s own special problems and special 
ideas, nor does he feel certain that he has 
seen all the materials in those vast institu- 
tions that might have been of some help to 
him in his research. 

It is for this reason that there appears to 
be a special sense of gratification and pleas- 
ure among those who visit the Roosevelt Li- 
brary, because there scholars can still receive 
the satisfaction of feeling that they have 
worked with a small staff of specialists who 
appreciate their particular needs and inter- 
ests, who understand exactly what it is that 
they want and who deal with each scholar on 
the basis of his special needs and his own in- 
dividual approach to his subject. Further- 
more, they enjoy the calm atmosphere, the 
quiet, the peace, the comparatively small 
reading room and the lack of the bustle and 
pressure that has inevitably become a feature 
of big research in big institutions. These are 
some of the reasons that lead us to say Presi- 
dential Libraries seem to be working well 
when people ask us why we think they have 
been a success. 

Scholarly support and enthusiasm for 
Presidential Libraries is, in a very real sense, 
a recognition of the value in our intellectual 
life of the fundamental advantages to re- 
search embodied in the concept of the special 
library. Archivists in Presidential Libraries 
are required to have a high degree of mastery 
of a special subject field in the same way that 
librarians in special libraries are required to 
have a better than ordinary knowledge of the 
subject matter field in which the library spe- 
cializes. Thus the advantages to scholars that 
accrue from the establishment of Presidential 
Libraries are precisely those that are attrib- 
uted to all special libraries, and in this sense 
Presidential. Libraries are merely a new de- 
velopment in the field of special libraries. 
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The Historical Society Library 


MRS. ALICE PALO HOOK, Librarian 


Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N HISTORICAL soci- 

ety means different 
things to different peo- 
ple and rightfully so, 
for an historical society 
has many faces. In the 
United States and Can- 
ada there are upwards 
of 1900 historical societies, but their activi- 
ties vary as widely as do their sizes and lo- 
cations. In the past few decades there has 
been a growing interest in things historical, 
which in turn has brought about the mark- 
ing of historic sites, the restoration of his- 
toric buildings and villages and the opening 
of innumerable historical museums. Perhaps 
the most phenomenal evidence of current in- 
terest in history has been in the public re- 
sponse to American Heritage, the literary 
and pictorial interpretation of the past. This 
bimonthly has found favor with every seg- 
ment of the population, which certainly testi- 
fies to the fact that not everyone is thinking 
only of the future and space travel. 

Many historical activities are sponsored or 
encouraged by historical societies and agen- 
cies. In the 1944 directory issued by the 
American Association for State and Local 
History 1407 such organizations were listed, 
and in 1956 the number had increased to 
1893. The new edition, now in the process 
of compilation, shows another sizable gain. 





Functions And Contents 

The historical society library is another 
matter, however, in a discussion of historical 
societies. According to the statistics in the 
last available published list of such societies, 
only 524 of the 1893 listed societies reported 
libraries; that is, less than 30 per cent. Soci- 
eties have several functions, notably member 
activities, museums, publishing programs 
and libraries. Not all perform all four func- 
tions; some do only one. Publishing and li- 
braries do not necessarily go together, though 
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societies with libraries usually publish. There 
are societies with libraries which comprise 
over half of a large building. There are some 
with only a few shelves of books which are 
considered a library. Some societies have lim. 
ited subject fields for their libraries; others 
include a full complement of books covering 
all phases of history from A to Z. 

The functions of historical society libraries 
also differ widely, though the major ones do 
have a similar pattern, both of collection as 
well as patron. Perhaps a statistical survey of 
historical society libraries would show more 
variety than almost any other category of 
special library, and the figures would in no 
way reflect either the quality of a collection 
or the service given. 

An outstanding feature of these libraries is 
the diversity of material listed under the con- 
tents of the library. One is in the habit of 
thinking in terms of books, periodicals and 
newspapers as the contents of a library, 
whereas in an historical society library a col- 
lection of manuscripts, pamphlets or any 
other form of printed material often turns 
out to be the most valuable holdings. In 
addition to the printed and written word, 
most historical society libraries have exten- 
sive collections of pictures, maps and other 
printed matter which tell their own stories of 
the past. In this last group are posters, broad- 
sides, advertisements, printed forms, menus, 
theatrical programs, greeting cards, cam- 
paign leaflets, sheet music and so on. The 
historical society library is primarily a te- 
search library without the problems of cit- 
culating or general libraries. It is geared to 
serve a selected clientele, though this clien- 
tele covers in turn a large variety of persons. 


Variety Of Users 


Like any special library, that of an histori- 
cal society is built upon the need for it and the 
use to which it will be put. A society library 
does, however, seem to have a more widely 
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diverse group of users than the majority of 
special libraries. Perhaps that is because the 
subject itself is limitless and can appeal to 
many people for many different reasons. The 
users Of historical society libraries can be 
dassed in recognized categories, with their 
number or variety somewhat dependent on 
the collection of each society. They include 
research scholars, from near and far, who 
come to do concentrated work with books, 
manuscripts and newspapers, who often stay 
for days or weeks at a time and for whom, 
in great measure, the collections are gathered 
and made available. 

Users also include genealogists and others 
working on family lines who frequently 
come from great distances to check the local 
holdings and available manuscript data. This 
group uses, as a rule, a great number of 
books covering the background history of 
America, and through their interest in their 
own families they are bound to absorb and 
become interested in history in general. 

There are amateur historians, who may be 
of any age from a junior high school student 
toa person in his 80's. These are the ones for 
whom the general reference collection is nec- 
essary and who frequently make the most use 
of every kind of material in the library. Rep- 
resentatives of industries, organizations, 
churches, advertising companies and business 
firms are beginning to come in increasing 
numbers as the resources of the libraries be- 
come known and as centennials and bicenten- 
nials approach. 

Groups of students may all want the same 
material or each may want something differ- 
ent. This category of user should be encour- 
aged, for it includes the potential scholars 
and future historians of our culture. Last but 
not least, there is the ever-present visitor, 
who has come to see what there is to be seen 
and who, after seeing the usual museum ex- 
hibits, may find himself in the library search- 
ing out a new interest stimulated by them. 
Fach of these groups and their demands re- 
quire a different type of material and differ- 
ent form of assistance. It is this variety in 
ustorical society libraries that is part of the 
vharm and appeal of the work, for it is 
challenging and stimulating, exasperating 
and rewarding. 
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The material consulted by each of these 
groups, or by whichever of them a given li- 
brary plans to serve, is what determines the 
holdings maintained by the library. A large 
society in the East, with adequate funds, in- 
terested support and many years of existence, 
may have a library containing 375,000 vol- 
umes, while a small, newly organized and 
struggling one in the western mountain re- 
gion may have only 10,000 books. The an- 
swer to a given question, however, might be 
found only in that latter place in a book of 
local origin, no copy of which had found its 
way to more important institutions. If a per- 
son wants historical facts on a given locality, 
the chance of finding them on the spot will 
generally be greater. The research historian, 
as a rule, will rather go to the place most 
likely to have his information than trust his 
own city or university to have sufficient data. 


Diversity Of Resources 


This all leads to a more specific descrip- 
tion of the resources of historical society li- 
braries, for they cannot be defined or limited 
as in most libraries. History is permanently 
with us, for what is being done today is his- 
tory tomorrow. Today’s scholar is studying 
what has already been preserved, while the 
librarian is gathering today what the scholar 
of tomorrow will need. 

The local use made of an historical society 
will depend to some extent on the other fa- 
cilities in the vicinity. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society may not need materials of a 
genealogical character because the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, with its 
more than adequate library of 187,000 vol- 
umes, is in Boston. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society does not stress the genealogi- 
cal material in its collection, for the library 
of the Pennsylvania Genealogical Society is 
in its building. The Utah State Historical So- 
ciety has a small library, but the Genealogical 
Society in Salt Lake City has over 50,000 vol- 
umes. In Cincinnati the Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio fills the need for 
genealogical materials with county histories, 
census records, manuscript church and ceme- 
tery records, and family histories. Some small 
local historical society libraries are primarily 
devoted to genealogy, and all serve as a pos- 
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sible source for unpublished and unrecorded 
names and dates, to be found only there. 

The genealogical societies are not always 
classed as historical societies, but if they 
maintain libraries, their collections definitely 
answer the questions of the historian along 
with those of the genealogist. The libraries 
of patriotic societies, too, such as that of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Washington, have records that are not always 
available even in the states and counties 
which they cover. 

The book collection in an historical society 
library will be based on the limitations set 
down by the society as its area. The history, 
however, cannot be found only in the books 
dealing specifically with that locality. Cin- 
cinnati was settled in 1788 after the Ohio 
territory had been opened as a result of land 
grants given to soldiers of the American 
Revoiutionary armies. Cincinnati’s history, 
therefore, includes the causes and results of 
the Revolution and the reasons why people 
left their homes in the East to trek West. In- 
dian activities, the purchase of Louisiana and 
the advance of the Western Reserve all af- 
fected Cincinnati. It follows that the book 
collection of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio must include data on the 
earliest explorations of the continent, the 
complete area called The Western Waters 
and the formation of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. However, in order to establish some 
terminal point for both holdings and acqui- 
sitions, the area narrows as the years advance. 
The library does not cover extensively the 
Northwest Territory after 1815 since it as- 
sumes that the respective states of the Terri- 
tory will be responsible for their own history 
when it was no longer closely allied with 
Ohio. After the founding of the Ohio 
(state) Historical Society in 1885 in Colum- 
bus, the Cincinnati society decided that it 
should be responsible for the several coun- 
ties adjacent to its own and that the state so- 
ciety should be responsible for the more dis- 
tant areas. 

This type of decision on subject matter is, 
of course, up to the individual organizations, 
and the decisions of one might differ widely 
from that of another. In New York there are 
188 historical societies of which 76 have li- 
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braries. In Pennsylvania there are 99 socie. 
ties, 64 with libraries. In North Dakota there 
is one society with one library; in California 
there are 90 societies but only 16 have |i. 
braries. It would follow, therefore, that there 
would not be a need for as general a collec. 
tion in the New -York libraries as in that of 
North Dakota. 


Primary Source Materials 


I have dealt with types of historical socie- 
ties, their patrons and their probable subject 
matter, but what is important to the his- 
torian, be he amateur or professional, is not 
only what and how much but also what else. 
One assumes a library will have books and 
periodicals. These are usually published in 
quantity and, except for very rare titles, can 
be found in any of several places. The his- 
torian has probably referred to them in his 
own city or at his university. He is now look- 
ing for the unique and original source ma- 
terial not to be found elsewhere and that js 
when he turns hopefully and with great ex- 
pectation to the historical society. Hidden 
away among its manuscripts, its newspapers 
and items the average librarian calls ephem- 
era but the historical librarian considers per- 
manent, will be the new ideas, the corrections 
of impressions, the different interpretation, 
for which the scholar is always searching. It 
is for the manuscripts, newspapers or old 
pamphlets and leaflets, hoarded and pre- 
served through the years, that the historian 
is looking and which he may find only in 
these out-of-the-way, private, dust-covered, 
usually understaffed and often inadequately 
housed, society libraries. 

The collections of the state societies are 
well-known; they are listed in various guides 
and they are usually well enough staffed to 
be able to answer questions of correspondents 
about material available. Some of the local, 
regional or private societies are also famous 
and also listed in known places. These direc- 
tories, however, will probably only answer 
the obvious—total number of volumes, hours 
open, copying services available and perhaps 
a few of the special interests or collections, 
such as maps or pictures. It is impossible, of 
course, to be definitive in any brief descrip- 
tion of a library’s holdings, and it is up to 
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the ingenuity of the researcher and historian 
to ferret out the important items in a collec- 
tion or for that matter ferret out the collec- 
tion itself. 

Some societies have published their own 
histories, which tell of their activities and, of 
course, the library holdings. In some societies 
the “library” may be just that—books and 
periodicals—leaving the manuscripts, the pic- 
tures and the maps to other divisions as sep- 
arate functions of the Society. This is im- 

rtant to remember when checking any 
bibliographical guide to historical libraries. 
Notable examples of this arrangement are the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin and the 
Minnesota Historical Society. In the Chicago 
Historical Society, maps are the province of 
the library but not pictures. 

With the tremendous increase in the use 
of pictures, historical societies are being 
called on more and more for visual interpre- 
tations of history for no book now is com- 
plete without illustrations. Local history 
groups have always collected pictures, and 
many probably have pictures on their walls 
and in files, although they would not con- 
sider that they had a library. As terms 
change, a picture collection is as important 
in a library as books, and for organizations 
such as the publishers of Life and American 
Heritage, where pictures occupy more space 
than the text, picture collections are essential. 

Maps are also visual representation of his- 


| tory and with their few lines can tell a 


greater story than many pages of printed 
words. Maps, as a rule, form an integral part 
of an historical society library. Along with 
the usual pictures may be found posters, 
broadsides, handbills, cartoons, advertising 
matter, printed forms, illustrated documents, 
facsimiles of important documents—all of 
which give tangible proof of the manners 
and customs of the days gone by. The av- 
erage general or public library cannot possi- 
bly cope with the physical neéds of such ex- 
traneous material and usually finds that their 
care is better left to an organization such as 
an historical society which can find more use 
for it, 

In the years when there were few local so- 
cieties, much valuable material was probably 
lost or discarded, for the time comes in every 
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Courtesy Chicago Historical Sucrety 


Emmett Dedmon, managing editor of the 

Chicago Sun-Times and author of Fabulous 

Chicago, takes notes for his next book in the 

corner of the manuscript room vault of the 
Chicago Historical Society. 


household when the collection of a lifetime 
must be dissipated. Local historical societies 
have as a result now become storehouses and 
depositories for any number of odd collec- 
tions, some of which would upon investi- 
gation prove of inestimable value. Just as 
important is the absorption of this miscellane- 
ous material into the library and its prepara- 
tion for use. What good is material if it is 
unknown or unavailable in one’s basement. 
Often a researcher can visit a library, explain 
his position and obtain access to innumerable 
piles of untouched documents or items which 
will serve him in good stead. In short, no 
historical society with or without a library as 
such should be ignored in the search for his- 
toric facts. 


Other Sources Of Historical Data 


In the official directory are listed ‘“‘agen- 
cies” as well as historical societies. In many 
cases the primary source for historical ma- 
terial, especially manuscripts and documents, 
is a state agency. In the three entries for Del- 
aware there are two “‘societies,’ one with a 
library and the Public Records Commission, 
headed by the state archivist. The same is 
true of Arizona, with two societies, one with 
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a library and the State Department of Library 
and Archives. 

In Michigan in 1956 there were 39 socie- 
ties, but the only library listed was in the 
Michigan Historical Commission. Eight of 
these societies have their headquarters in 
local public libraries, but they themselves 
claim no library. In this state two outstand- 
ing historical collections, which serve the 
local society as well as the general public, are 
housed in public libraries. The Burton His- 
torical Collection in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary and the History Collection in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library could not be 
duplicated now by any local organization, 
and it would be fruitless and unnecessary to 
try. Yet neither of these collections is listed 
in the Directory of Historical Societies and 
Agencies. 

Virginia with its wealth of history has but 
20 historical societies and only 9 libraries, 
for its historical resources are deposited pri- 
marily in the Virginia Historical Society 
where there are 100,000 volumes and 
350,000 manuscripts. Its neighbor North 
Carolina has far more societies (60) but 
only 5 libraries. West Virginia claims 18 so- 
cieties and agencies and one library. 

Maryland is another state abundant in his- 
tory, yet it has but one library for all its 19 
societies. In such a small state, it is well to 
combine all available materials for both local 
historians and visitors from afar. 

Though we are primarily concerned in this 
article with historical society libraries, per- 
haps it would be well to mention other 
sources of historical material. Where there 
are no societies or agencies specifically de- 
signed to serve an area, the public libraries, 
the college and university libraries, city and 
state libraries and even some special libraries 
claim to have collections devoted to some 
phase of history. Newspaper libraries, art li- 
braries, industry libraries, may all have ma- 
terial available for the historian. No library 
will be without some history in its collection, 
no matter how current and forward looking 
it considers itself. We cannot start today and 
forget the past. We need the experiences, the 
hopes, plans and ideas of those who have 
gone before to know how best to proceed 
toward the future. 
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Society membership may fluctuate. Re. 
cently a member, who was a prominent and 
very active businessman, resigned from a go. 
ciety. His reason for resigning was “‘that he 
was too much concerned with the future to 


worry about the past.” It was his Privilege 


to resign, but it is a good thing that someone 
worries about the past so that there will be 
better understanding of the future. 

Historical societies are not moribund; they 
are interesting and worthwhile, and the |j. 
braries are fascinating places in which to 
work. They are “special libraries” in so very 
many ways. 
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Science of Ancients on Microcards 
The Karl Gottlob Kiihn edition of Medi- 
corum Graecorum Opera Quae Exstant, pub: 
lished in Leipzig between 1821 and 1833, is 
now available on 3 x 5 inch Microcards. The 
collection includes Claudii Galeni Open 


Omnia (20 vols. in 22), Magni Hippocratis | 


Opera Omnia (3 vols.), Aretaeus, Open 
Omnia (1 vol.) and Dioscorides, De Mé 
teria Medica Libri Quingue (1 vol.), Libi 
Spuril (1 vol.). The set may be purchased 
from the Microcard Foundation, Box 2145, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin, for $125. 
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American Art Museum Libraries: 


JOHN COOLIDGE, Director 


‘Past, Problems and Potentials 


Fogg Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


IBRARIES ARE A familiar feature of Ameri- 
L can art museums, so familiar that they 
ye taken for granted. Assess their impor- 
tance, and the result is surprising. 

Many people consider that there are now 
ix outstanding libraries specializing in the 
history of art in the United States. Three of 
these are museum libraries: the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City and the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. A fourth at Harvard 
js museum-run and museum-inspired. The 
University’s entire collection of books on 
fine arts is directed by the librarian of the 
Fogg Museum. A large part of the collec- 
tion is maintained by and purchased from 
the funds of the museum. Only the last two 
of this leading group of art libraries are in- 
dependent of art museums: the New York 
Public Library and the Library of Congress. 

There is no easy way of discovering how 
many art museums have libraries, so one can 
only guess at the part they play in the coun- 
ty as a whole. But certainly art museums 
acount for a third, and perhaps as many as 
ahalf, of the best art libraries in the United 
States. 

One might suppose that these special li- 
braties enjoy the unqualified support of their 
communities, that they take pride in a dis- 
tinguished history and that they look ahead 
with confidence. In fact, their present posi- 
tion is puzzling, their past is peculiar and 
their future problematic. 

A glance at European art museums makes 
dear how exceptional is the American situa- 
tion. One such foreign library, the Library 
of the British Museum, is of course world 
famous. That institution presents no true 





Based on a talk presented before the Museum Di- 
wision at the SLA Convention in Boston, May. 28, 
1957, 
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analogy to anything in the United States. It 
began as a library. Today its collection of 
books and its collection of works of art can 
only be compared to one of those early me- 
dieval grotesques where two intertwined 
dragons are busily engaged in devouring one 
another, tail first. Elsewhere in Europe one 
does not find art museums whose libraries 
approach even the normal American condi- 
tions. The Louvre does have a few well- 
known reference books, inconveniently tucked 
away, but the libraries of the Uffizi, the 
Hermitage or the Prado (if indeed they 
exist) are certainly not inviting to the gen- 
eral reader, let alone the American tourist. 

By contrast, Americans consider it almost 
as essential for a great art museum, as for a 
great university, to have a library that is at 
least distinguished. The importance of an 
art museum’s library seems to be a symbol of 
the importance of the museum itself. Thus 
the National Gallery in Washington, D. C., 
is busy building up its book collections, al- 
though the Library of Congress is only a few 
minutes distance by car. So one division of 
the Metropolitan is a library containing hun- 
dreds of thousands of lantern slides, al- 
though New York University maintains a 
parallel huge collection two blocks away. So 
the Art Institute of Chicago supports not 
only a superlative library devoted to paint- 
ing, sculpture, decorative arts, prints and all 
the other media represented in the museum 
but also maintains the second best architec- 
tural library in the country. 


Economic Considerations 


Each of these examples can be dismissed 
as one of those eccentricities in which the 
well-endowed can afford to indulge or by 
which the long-established are burdened. 
Normally American art museum libraries 
are smaller, more balanced and above all 
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more intimately related to the central func- 
tions of the parent institution. They do not 
generally duplicate what can be found fur- 
ther down the street. And, when pressed, 
the director of the museum will justify his 
library in terms not of prestige but of eco- 
nomics. He will point out that every year his 
curators collectively spend thousands (or 
hundreds of thousands) of dollars on ac- 
quisitions. The library enables them to be 
sure they are buying the right thing and pre- 
vents the museum wasting a great deal of 
money. 

This is specious reasoning. Most curators 
use a library in one of two ways. They may 
go there for at least half an hour to do re- 
search, or they may telephone the librarian 
and ask a simple reference question—what 
are the birth and death dates of an artist ?; 
when and where was such-and-such a book 
published? Obviously it would be cheaper 
for a great museum to permit the curator to 
take taxis to and from the public library and 
to pay the salary of one or more reference 
librarians whose sole function would be to 
answer the many questions posed by the 
museum staff. A good museum library is a 
delight and an inestimable convenience. It is 
no longer an efficient device for saving 
money. 

It may have been so once. The first great 
civic art museums in America were founded 
shortly after the Civil War. They established 
a pattern all the rest followed. Three cir- 
cumstances determined that pattern. In 
America, during the last third of the 19th 
century, civic museums were among the few 
institutions concerned with the visual arts. 
They were puzzled about what they should 
be doing and wholly unsure as to how to go 
about it. But they did have relatively ample 
funds with which to experiment. Naturally 
they tried a variety of ventures. The mu- 
seums in Boston and Chicago started art 
schools. The Metropolitan had its own print- 
ing shop. All had auditoriums, all had res- 
taurants, all developed libraries. 

Many years of experimentation have set- 
tled some issues. Nobody now doubts that an 
ounce of original works of art is worth a 
ton of plaster casts. Today most civic mu- 
seums pay more attention to popular educa- 
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tion than they do to scholarly research, Any 
art museum founded in a modern American 
city would have an auditorium; none would 
include a printing shop. But also after g9 
years art museums are relatively much leg 


rich. In many cases they cannot afford even 


those activities that all agree are essential, 
much less those some consider peripheral, 
Hence, though it is not generally admitted, 
the future of art museum libraries is ye 

much in doubt. It is true that the Board of 
Trustees responsible for one of the six great 
art museum libraries mentioned above seri. 
ously debated whether or not to abolish their 
library. Museum libraries actually have been 
abolished. The Boston Museum of Science 
sold its fine library to obtain a quarter of a 
million dollars of endowment. 

Probably this drastic solution of the prob. 
lem posed by museum libraries will not be 
generally adopted. Extreme actions such as 
this require great daring and by and large 
museums are not daring. They are conserva. 
tive in function; they tend to become con- 
servative in outlook. The danger to museum 
libraries is not abolition but atrophy, not 
murder but a starvation diet. 


Extending The Library’s Services 

A second possibility is for the museum 
library to broaden its functions. Ever since 
the depression all American museums have 
had to seek additional funds. They have tried 
to appeal to a wider public, hoping in most 
cases for increased support from taxes. The 
museum library might be made an inst 
ment in such a campaign. Theoretically the 
museum library could rival, if not indeed 
replace or absorb, the appropriate section of 
the public library. 

This is not likely to happen in cities with 
a well-established public library. The staff 
and trustees of these institutions have their 
own vested interests. Over the years they 
have developed their own channels of acces 
to the city fathers and to tax funds. It seems 


unlikely that museums could compete with | 


them successfully. 

Even more important, in most cases aft 
museum staffs would be reluctant to base 
their campaign of popular education on 
reading. They educate primarily through ob 
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jects. Reading is a different, a diversionary 
technique, one that most curators find a 
somewhat antipathetic educational device. 
What is likely 1s an increased use of the mu- 
seum library on a more sophisticated basis. 

The battle of popular appeal has been 
won. Some of the great American art mu- 
seums, such as the National Gallery, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Modern Art, have 
almost all the visitors they can handle. At 
times there are more visitors than is pleasant 
for the visitors themselves. Several of the 
great museums are approaching the end of 
this particular path of development. Now 
the challenge of museum education is not to 
increase the number of visitors but to deepen 
the experience the average visitor receives. 
One must seek to persuade him to come 
more often, to look more slowly, to establish 
richer, more varied relationships to works of 
art. Any such campaign is bound to involve 
the library on many levels. Reading is in- 
dispensable in any serious effort to deepen 
understanding. Granted a public that bene- 
fits from walkie-talkies and docents inside 
the museum and from television outside of 
it, reading becomes part of a recurrent quad- 
tuple cycle of activity—stop, look, listen, 
read. 

One possibility is the development of 
small intimate nooks in the middle of a se- 
quence of galleries where a visitor can sit 
down in comfort, where he can smoke, 
where he can read about the objects he has 
seen. This has been tried in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and might well be 
copied elsewhere. Such devices will cer- 
tainly involve the cooperation of the mu- 
seum library. But more important than the 
use of books in this regard is that looking 
and casual reading should whet the visitor's 
appetite. He should go from the museum 
galleries to the museum library and back 
again to the objects. In a special way, and at 
an advanced level, this commuting will in- 
crease his interest in the library. 


Development Of Specialization 


It is, however, a final alternative that 
seems the most promising. Museums are 
Janus-like. They are instruments of popular 
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education, but they also exist to establish and 
maintain standards. They do depend on pub- 
lic funds and will depend on them increas- 
ingly, but for most art museums the major 
source of support is still wealthy individuals. 
The ultimate concern of these wealthy in- 
dividuals is generally the maintenance of 
cultural standards. Museums, colleges and 
universities are among the few institutions 
through which such individuals can work. 

Standards cannot be established by a fron- 
tal attack. One can never achieve, let alone 
maintain, universal excellence. All the indi- 
vidual or the institution can hope for is 
distinction in a few limited areas. 

I believe the most promising path of de- 
velopment for art museum libraries is to 
achieve such excellence through specializa- 
tion. The choice of specialties will depend 
on the community and the collections. Ob- 
viously the library of the Toledo Museum 
should have an outstanding collection of 
books on glass. Equally the Fogg Museum 
library needs hardly any books on glass. It 
has few significant objects in that medium. 
There are no professors at Harvard com- 
mitted to the subject. Few students are 
deeply interested in it. On the other hand, 
the library of the Fogg should be superlative 
in drawings—a field the library at the Toledo 
Museum might almost ignore. 

In seeking limited excellence, art mu- 
seum libraries will be complementing the 
general situation. During the next decades, 
it is obvious that the universities are going 
to be swamped with undergraduates. The 
compelling problem of university libraries 
will be providing for the needs of two or 
three times as many students. They will have 
much less time and greatly reduced funds to 
devote to perfecting research collections. 
This process must perforce be left (if only 
temporarily) to specialized institutions such 
as Museums. 


Advantages And Disadvantages 


In the pursuit of specialized excellence, 
museum libraries have two significant ad- 
vantages. More than any other institution, 
museums are the creation of enthusiastic and 
expert amateurs. So far they have rarely de- 
pended for their achievements on gifts 
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handed out by foundations after long analy- 
sis or on the cold-blooded help of individu- 
als so wealthy that they must behave as 
institutions themselves, supporting art not 
because they love it but because they deem it 
a good thing. Rather art museums depend 
for their very existence on aid from people 
who care passionately about art, especially 
collectors. Art museums have made it their 
business to keep in touch with such people. 

Secondly, as compared with other depart- 
ments of the art museum, the library deals 
with inexpensive material. Prints aside, very 
few works of art purchased by a great mu- 
seum cost less than $1,000. Manuscripts 
aside, very few books in a museum library 
cost more than $100. 

But equally, museum libraries have one 
great weakness. They have not as yet created 
a tradition of private patronage. The names 
of proud possessors like John G. Johnson, 
Andrew Mellon or J. P. Morgan are famil- 
iar to everyone because they gave works of 
art to museums. So are the names of men 
like Carnegie, Widener or Harry Payne 
Whitney, who gave great sums to libraries. 
But who can mention an individual who 
helped create the museum libraries of which 
we are so justly proud ? It is significant that 
a Sir Robert Witt or a Helen Clay Frick de- 
veloped as independent institutions the art 
libraries which bear their names. 

It seems likely that during the remainder 
of the 20th century all private cultural in- 
stitutions will face chronic and increasing 
financial difficulties. Inevitably art museums 
will be under intense pressure to prune away 
those vestigial activities, started in a more 
expansive day, which never developed into 
an important role or whose former role is 
now taken over by other institutions. In some 
cases, art museum libraries might be abol- 
ished under pressures. However, they still 
have an important role to play. They can 
deepen the thoughtful visitor's understand- 
ing of works of art in the museum. They 
can become centers of research in their own 
right. But to achieve these ends they must 
ruthlessly specialize, they must seek to 
achieve excellence within the area of their 
specialty and they must create and foster a 
tradition of discriminating private patronage. 
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Special Libraries Fifty Years Ago 








“Librarians in charge of special libraries 
in Boston effected the organization of a Bos. | 
ton branch of the Special Libraries Associg. 
tion at a meeting held at the Boston Public 
Library, March 15. The good attendance 
was a significant indication of the large 
place occupied by the modern special busi- 
ness library. There-are several such libraries, 
vigorous and successful, in Boston, and the 
meeting was an attempt to cooperate so that 
the resources of each library should be 
made known and serviceable to each of the 
others. The prime movers in the meeting 
were G. W. Lee, in charge of the library of 
Stone & Webster; D. N. Handy, of the Insur- 
ance Library; Frank O. Stetson, of Newton, 
and Guy E. Marion, in charge of the library 
or ‘information department’ of Arthur D, 
Little, Inc. 


“The purposes of the Special Libraries As. 
sociation were explained to the meeting by 
Mr. Lee, and the methods of co-operation 
and the benefits in a large way were indi- 
cated. The prime purpose of the meeting be- 
ing to bring about co-operation among the 
special libraries and collections in Boston, 
the speaker showed by specific instances 
how such co-operation would be advantage- 
ous in co-ordinating the resources of all the 
libraries of Boston. He reviewed the library 
resources of Boston and indicated how co- 
operation could be accomplished. Mr. Handy 
reviewed the work of the insurance library, 
pointing out that they began work where the 
public library left off, but indicating the 
value to the librarian of knowing where he 
could get material in an emergency from 
the more general collections. Mr. Marion ex- 
plained the working of the technical library, 
and Mr. Stetson spoke particularly of the 
value of the special library in that its 
methods were not standardized, hence spe- 
cial methods could be used. 


“It is hoped that similar meetings for co- 
operation may be held in other cities, as 6 
result of this successful meeting in Boston.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, March 1910, p. 17 
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Planning The New Library: 
The Wix Library Of The 


Weizmann Institute Of Science 


DAVID R. WAHL, Chief Librarian 
Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovoth, Israel 


N THE SPRING OF 1956 I was invited by 

the Scientific Committee of the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science to assume the 
post of chief librarian, to assist in the plan- 
ning and construction of a new central li- 
brary building and to reorganize library 
services. It promised to be an interesting 
and challenging assignment, and experi- 
ence has proved that the promise was more 


than fulfilled. 


Background of the Library 


The Weizmann Institute of Science, lo- 
cated in Rehovoth, Israel, is devoted to 
research in the pure sciences. It was created 
and inspired by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. Dr. 
Weizmann was the towering leader of his 
people for almost half a century, a man 
great in the world of science, statesman- 
ship and humanity. 

While I had been privileged to see the 
Institute in 1948 and in 1950, I was quite 
unprepared for the tremendous growth of 
facilities and beauty I saw upon my arrival 
on September 28, 1956. The Institute 
covers some 75 acres. It has expanded 
tremendously during the past six years and 
includes among its structures laboratory 
buildings, workshops, greenhouses, a club- 
house, an auditorium, housing compounds 
accommodating some 80 families, gardens, 
groves, play areas and a large memorial 
area, which includes an outdoor theatre 
with a seating capacity of 3,000. An ade- 
quate description of its beauty and utility 
would require the combined efforts of 
scientist, architect, gardener and poet. 

To begin my undertaking it was neces- 
sary to gain an appreciation of the existing 
Organization and activities of the Institute. 
There are nine complete departments for nu- 
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clear physics, applied mathematics, elec- 
tronics, X-ray crystallography, isotopes, 
polymers, biophysics, organic chemistry 
and experimental biology. In addition 
there are semi-independent sections for 
photochemistry, infrared spectroscopy, bio- 
chemistry, plant genetics and nuclear res- 
onance. There are also the offices and 
shops carrying on basic related functions— 
the academic secretariat, the accounts of- 
fice, the office of administration, the work- 
shops, plastics laboratory, glassblowing 
shop, electronic computer, Van De Graaf 
accelerator (a 314 million-volt atom 
smasher) and microanalysis laboratory, to 
name a few. While only three clearly de- 
fined departmental libraries existed in this 
welter of working units, there were at 
least 15 collections of books located in or 
near laboratories and offices. Each collec- 
tion was jealously guarded and defended 
against exploitation by colleagues in other 
parts of the same institution. 

A total personnel of 550 is employed in 
the Institute, and of this number some 180 
are scientists with doctorates in their fields. 
The remaining personnel are the laboratory 
assistants, technicians, engineers, drivers, 
gardeners, maintenance people and so 
forth. In the near future the Institute will 
accept a complement of 50 graduate stu- 
dents who may attain their D.Sc.’s from the 
Institute. 

Added to these basic facts and figures, 
one had to consider that 75 per cent of 
Israel's professional and scholarly popula- 
tion live and work in the Tel-Aviv-Re- 
hovoth area, with 25 per cent divided 
between Jerusalem and Haifa. It was clear, 
therefore, that the improved library facili- 
ties at the Institute would have to be 
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prepared to serve the scientific and tech- 
nical population outside its gates. 

A survey of the library facilities indi- 
cated that all in all there were approxi- 
mately 21,000 volumes, consisting mainly 
of bound journals. A difficult-to-determine 
number of unbound and incomplete vol- 
umes of periodicals were in storage. The 
principal departmental library, devoted to 
organic chemistry (the Haber Library), 
also functioned as the central and general 
library. It was staffed by two people, one 
of whom had had some library training in 
Europe prior to immigration to Israel. The 
other was untrained. The experimental 
biology library was the best organized col- 
lection. The librarian, although not library 
trained, held a Master’s degree. He doubled 
as secretary to the department head. This 
was the total extent of library personnel. 
In all other departments and sections, the 
library was under the general supervision 
of the department head or section chief 
and was usually the responsibility of the 
secretary or a laboratory assistant. 

A partial catalog existed in the Haber 
Library. It was on 4 x 6 inch cards, in 
manuscript, and used a classification that 
was once used in the Munich Museum and 
Library. There was no periodical catalog. 
The circulation system was primitive. Book 
retrieval was usually on the basis of the 
librarian’s ability to form a correct surmise 
as to what reader would be most likely to 
have the book. During the years when the 
readership was a compact family, this sys- 
tem had worked pretty well, but growth 
and sophistication were rendering the old 
system ineffective. Processes such as acqui- 
sition, binding and accessioning were on a 
strictly anarchistic basis. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year, each department received 
an allocation and arranged for purchases— 
some directly and some by requesting the 
librarian of the Haber Library to arrange 
for the purchases. By fortunate accident, 
the accounting procedures provided a total 
record of purchases but in very unwieldy 
form. 

This, generally speaking, was the situa- 
tion. Clearly it was a case of an institution 
up-to-the-minute in every respect except 
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for its library. In formulating the approach 
to the new library era for the Institute, 
first steps were very important. There 
existed a tendency to regard a central jj. 
brary as a threat to departmental libraries, 


If I were to win the cooperation of the | 


departmental people, I had to convince 
them that the departments had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose from the 
centralization of services. I had personal 
interviews with all the chiefs, then fol. 
lowed up with individual and group con. 
ferences. After coming to some basic con. 
clusions as to what kind of a building and 
what kind of a service to recommend, ] 
went about the country visiting some of 
the principal libraries and librarians. 

Primary attention was given to the Na. 
tional and University Library in Jerusalem 
and to the Technion Library in Haifa. The 
Technion is the M.I.T. of Israel, an excel. 
lent school of applied science. My profes- 
sional colleagues, Dr. Wormann of the 
University, and Dr. Gladstein of the Tech. 
nion, are both remarkable men with conti- 
nental backgrounds. Their problems and 
my problems were quite different. My 
problems were those of a special library 
with over 99 per cent of its collections in 
English and languages printed in the Latin 
alphabet. This made it possible for me to 
begin with the concept of a dictionary 
catalog, Library of Congress rules and the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. In consider- 
ing the country as a whole, one might sus- 
pect that the Jewish people had earned 
their reputation as the PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK because of their preoccupation with 
ONE BOOK and not because of their zeal 
in developing librarianship. And just as it 
was obvious to the naked eye that Israel, 
unlike my native Ohio, had never been 
visited by Johnny Appleseed, so it was 
clear to the eye of the librarian that neither 
had Israel been fortunate enough to have 
had an Andrew Carnegie. 

In December 1956, 45 days after my at- 
rival, I presented a preliminary prospectus 
of library plans to the Scientific Commit 
tee, which voted general approval. The 
next step was a meeting with the architects. 
Four fine architects had been involved in 
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the construction program of the Institute. 
By a process of rotation, the architect | 
was to work with was to be Aryeh EI- 
Hanani, and he was to be assisted by the 
three other architects on the Institute 
panel. Prior to my first meeting in January, 
copies of my prospectus were studied by all 
of them. The first meeting was fantastic. 
In addition to the architects, there were 
present the chief engineer of the Institute 
and various assistants, draughtsmen and 
amanuenses. My first impression was that 
I was the principal interrogant before the 
Political Committee of the United Nations. 
The languages that flowed back and forth 
across the conference table included He- 
brew, Russian, German, French and Eng- 
lish. The tongue common to most of the par- 
ticipants turned out to be German, for- 
tunately a language in which I am rea- 
sonably fluent. 

I had brought several rough sketches of 
floor plans and a number of examples 
taken from architectural magazines and 
library literature. The building, in addition 
to providing complete library facilities, was 
to include an area for the Weizmann Ar- 
chives. The processing and collecting of 
the archives had heretofore been handled in 
Weizmann House under the general super- 
vision of Mrs. Weizmann and a small 
staff. Publication of the archives, scheduled 
to begin in the near future, will be carried 
out under the jurisdiction of an interna- 
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The front north 
view of the 
exterior of the 
Wix Library. 
The library 
proper is on 

the second floor. 


Foto-House 


tional publications committee consisting of 
Sir Lewis Namier, the eminent historian; 
Sir Isaiah Berlin; the chief archivist, Boris 
Guriel ; the chief librarian; and others. 

At the second meeting of this group the 
architects presented preliminary sketches. 
I was delighted with what I saw. The first 
quarter of 1957 was spent working with 
architects, contractors, consultants in air 
conditioning, heating, lighting and acous- 
tics and many other specialists. Much 
travelling about was necessary to select 
various materials, such as stone from the 
Galilee and marble from the Negev, and 
confer with fabricators with whom new 
products were to be manufactured. Creat- 
ing a new type of building in a new coun- 
try is a many-faceted occupation. 

(En passant, it should be mentioned that 
while all this was going on, Israel was in- 
volved in a war in the Sinai Desert, and 
the British and French were carrying out 
some controversial activity a bit further 
south along the Suez Canal. Rehovoth was 
on the main road to the embattled area, 
just about an hour’s drive south.) 

During the month of April 1957, while 
waiting for the last rains of winter to cease, 
prior to the beginning of excavation in 
May, the administration provided a small 
budget for some additional library per- 
sonnel. Two young women, working on a 
half-time basis, were the first new additions 
to staff. We set up shop in the cramped 
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balcony of the old Haber Library and pro- 
ceeded to reorganize the old, and inau- 
gurate the new, library service. At the 
same time, Mrs. Sophie Udin, who had re- 
cently retired as librarian of the Prime 
Minister’s Archives and Library in Jerusa- 
lem, joined me on a two-day-a-week basis 
to help train staff and conduct the first of 
two ten-week courses in library techniques 





London, whose benefaction made the 
building possible, were present, as were 
His Excellency, The Ambassador of Gregt 
Britain, and the principals of Israel's gov. 
ernment, intellectual and diplomatic circles. 

What follows hereafter, together with 
the accompanying illustrations, should pro. 
vide a fairly complete picture of the struc. 
ture, equipment and services. 


for the personnel and others in the area. 
On October 30, 1958, the completed 
Wix Library was dedicated with consider- 
able ceremony. The President of Israel of- 
ficiated. Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Wix, of 


Physical Structure 


The Wix Library is a two story struc. 
ture, built on a slope. The first floor con. 
tains the entrance lobby, the exhibition 
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Layout of the second and main floor of the Wix Central Library and Weizmann Archives. 


The editorial offices, chief librarian’s office and a conference room are in a gallery over- 
looking the library area at the southern side of the building. The scale is 1:100. 
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museum for the Weizmann Archives and 
the offices pertaining to archives organiza- 
tion and processing. To the rear of this 
area are the air raid shelter, storage area 
for archives and rare items, air condition- 
ing and heating plant, photographic labo- 
ratories and the central telephone exchange 
for the whole Institute. 

The second floor is the library floor, 
which is at grade level at the rear of the 
building. The floor plan gives a reasonably 
good idea of the planning of the area. The 
building is completely glass-walled on 
northern and southern elevations. The east 
and west elevations are solid concrete. The 
concrete was poured in forms constructed 
of nicely grained lumber to provide a 
simulated wood grain finish. The ceiling 
and roof construction is considered some- 
what radical. The inner ceiling of the 
library, which is 16 feet above the floor, 
contains 240 cold cathode recessed light fix- 
tures, alternating with anemostats for air 
conditioning. The main air conditioning 
duct runs up the center of the east wall, 
and the ducts are then dispersed between 
the ceiling and the roof over the entire 
ceiling area. 

The roof construction is of reinforced 
concrete shell, two inches thick, arranged 
in pyramid and tetrahedron design. Each 
pyramid base rests upon four pillars. The 
purpose of this design is two-fold: the 
building required a superstructure to house 
the area that includes the air conditioning 
ducts and a service area high enough for 
service personnel to walk about. A rec- 
tangular superstructure would have ap- 
peared ungraceful and heavy. The archi- 
tects and engineers decided upon the 
pyramid design in order to lighten the ap- 
pearance of the building. It was also possi- 
ble in this manner to provide the necessary 
tigidity by utilizing concrete of two inch 
thickness, instead of the ten inch thickness 
that would have been required for the 
tectangular superstructure. The pyramidal 
toof structure has been given a pure white 
treatment, which provides a dramatic con- 
trast to the gray concrete walls and lush 
gteen gardens. 
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The glass area on the front of the build- 
ing admits a minimum of direct sunlight, 
due to its northern exposure. In order to 
exclude direct sunlight during the early 
morning and late afternoon hours, a series 
of vertical sunbreakers are arranged at 
intervals of four feet. They are turned 
several degrees in the early morning and 
late afternoon, by an easily operated push- 
button controlled motor. The southern ex- 
posure is covered by stationary rectangular 
louvres ten inches deep, which admit full 
light but no direct sunshine. 

In order to achieve the open area design, 
the two problems requiring serious atten- 
tion were air conditioning and acoustics. A 
careful heat-loss calculation was made be- 
fore equipment and duct designs were de- 
cided upon. The acoustics problem seems 
to have been satisfactorily met by utilizing 
cork tile on the floor, acoustic tile on the 
ceiling, acoustical backgrounds at several 
points in the wall treatment and partial 
draping of the patio walls. 

The patio, which has an area of 950 
square feet (45 x 22 feet) is, in the opinion 
of all, the jewel of the library. It is open 
to the sky and contains chairs for those 
who prefer to read in the open, without 
benefit of air conditioning. The climate of 
Israel is especially suitable for this type of 
arrangement, because it is possible to use 
the patio all year round, with the exception 
of a few days during the rainy season. 
Apart from its function as a reading room, 
the patio affords an additional source of 
light. The north and south walls, plus the 
patio walls, together comprise a total glass 
area of some 8,600 square feet. In spite of 
the fact that this is a rather high propor- 
tion of glass area in a country of maximum 
sunlight, the function of that glass in the 
form of windows and doors, instead of 
serving as a heat generator, enhances the 
comfort of the entire building by provid- 
ing cross ventilation. 


Interior Layout and Functions 


The layout of the library floor is ex- 
tremely simple, approximately one-third 
being devoted to a reading room area, one- 
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third to stack area and one-third to refer- 
ence, public catalog, periodical and service 
areas. By utilizing a gallery, the southern 
end of the building furnishes offices, work 
rooms, conference rooms and six cubicles. 
The area is thus accessible to all, and at the 
same time is secluded from the readers’ 
areas. A spiral staircase rising to the gal- 
lery is another of the picturesque features 
of the design. 

The stairway from the entrance lobby 
below brings readers into the library at the 
northwest corner, where a reference and 
control desk is located. It is also the cir- 
culation desk. From this point, the whole 
area is visible. To this point it is possible 
to direct queries from within the building 
and by telephone from all parts of the 
Institute. 

The library is designed on a modular 
plan basis, utilizing a square of 45 inches. 
All equipment, including book stacks, has 
been built to specifications based on this 
modular scale. This insures flexibility in 
case any shifting of the floor plan should 
be necessary in the future. 

The reader area has been designed to 
accommodate 80 readers in a most com- 
fortable and highly dispersed manner. The 
reading rooms are actually three areas di- 
vided by decorative book shelves and the 
patio. They include tables with four chairs 
each, casual tables, easy chairs and couches. 
By adding chairs, carrels and desks, the 
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capacity can be doubled. The stack areg 
covers the western third of the floor and is 
easily accessible from the readers’ areas 
The whole library is, of course, open shelf, 
The stacks are of metal and similar to the 
style of the Globe-Wernicke stack, with 
several modifications. The stack area 
capacity is 62,500 volumes and can be 
doubled by adding a deck above, if and 
when necessary. There is additional shely. 
ing area in the reading rooms for approxi- 
mately 8,000 volumes. Since this library is 
primarily devoted to the pure sciences and 
may be extended to more general fields, 
mainly for reference purposes, the capacity 
should be more than adequate. Judicious 
pruning, discarding and use of microfilm 
should obviate further stack expansion. 

The offices and cubicle area house the 
central staff for cataloging, classification, 
acquisition and order work, shipping and 
all types of processing. The office area is 
flexible. The librarian’s office is on the gal- 
lery floor, adjacent to a conference room. 
Two complete rooms are at present serving 
as editorial rooms, since the library is the 
primary publisher of the Institute. One of 
these, however, will in time be used as an 
audio room. 

A stairway gives easy access from the 
stack area down to the photographic labo- 
ratorics, which now make microfilms and 
photostats. In time all manner of movie 
and color work necessary to the Public Re- 
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An artist’s sketch of the library looking south to the catalogs and spiral stairway leading 
to the gallery and east through a reading area to the stacks. Glass walls looking out 
onto the patio are in the rear center. 


lations Department will also be handled in 
these laboratories. They also function as a 
central laboratory for processing all film 
produced in laboratories in various parts 
of the Institute, such as photo-micrography 
and electric microscope photography. 

The back of the building (south) has a 
parking lot and an access driveway down to 
the first floor plant room. A ramp leads to 
the shipping and receiving room on the 
library floor. Behind the building is a 
small concrete storage house which serves 


/ asa place to open bulky packages and 


crates before sending them into the ship- 
ping and receiving room. 

The southwest area, west of the spiral 
staircase, is used primarily for microfilm 
and Microcard storage and for microread- 
ets. The northwest corner, north of the 
main stairwell and west of the reference 
center, is devoted to current periodical lit- 
erature. 

The layout of the south section of the 
library floor was dictated by requirements 
of the flow of work plan which resulted 
ftom relating the departmental libraries to 
a centralized basic service. This flow of 
work requires that shipments, mail and 
items from the departments come to the 
shipping and receiving room via the ramp. 
At this point items are unwrapped and 
sorted for distribution to accessioning; 
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cataloging and classification section, lo- 
cated in the adjacent room to the west; the 
departments, out of the same room via the 
ramp; entry into serial control record lo- 
cated in the same room; or the Wix Li- 
brary stacks. 

The order section is located in the 
shipping and receiving room. The head of 
the order section utilizes a manifold form 
in eight parts, adapted from the classical 
type of order form offered by Demco or 
Remington Rand. Included in the mani- 
fold forms are the Library of Congress 
card order slips and copies for the ac- 
counts office and import control office. The 
shipping and receiving room also contains 
the serial intake control record and bind- 
ing records. The official serial record is to 
be found in the public catalog area between 
the librarians’ working quarters at the 
south of the building and the reference 
desk at the north of the building. This 
arrangement provides an easy contact be- 
tween the readers and the librarians at the 
points where they should naturally meet— 
at the catalogs and reference centers. 

Because this is a special library with a 
closed circuit readership (although it is 
open to specialists and _ professionally 
trained people from all over Israel), we 
felt that the public catalog and the official 
catalog should be one. While the cards in 
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the official catalog indicate, in the upper 
right hand corner, departmental locations 
not in the Wix Central Library, a dupli- 
cate catalog of each departmental library 
is found in the cataloging room. The li- 
brarian who is filing or working at the 
public catalog is always available to double 
as a guide to the scientist or visitor who 
needs instruction in the use of the catalog. 

The six cubicles available for assignment 
to scientists or visitors from abroad are 
located between the shipping and receiving 
room and the stacks. 

All in all, the plan of the Wix Library 
has integrated all the functions into a 
smoothly working scheme. It has placed 
service personnel, readers and equipment 
into the most efficient relationship to each 
other. The plan also serves to bridge the 
transition in time between a library system 
consisting entirely of departments and de- 
void of centralization, to a library system 
which is highly centralized and ties to- 
gether the previously disparate depart- 
mental units. 


Special Features 

With the exception of the cork tiles and 
the acoustical tiles, all materials used in 
construction are indigenous. In the field of 
building materials this was a matter of 
preference, but in the field of library 
equipment, the situation was dictated by 
Israel’s lack of hard currency. Therefore, 
such items as catalogs and book stacks were 
perforce fabricated in Israel. Fortunately 
they were successful ventures in new prod- 
ucts. Wall coverings, woven cloth for 
draperies, beautifully designed furniture and 
other appointments are all easily obtained in 
Israel. A country which is underdeveloped 
with respect to mass production facilities 
affords welcome compensations in the 
form of large numbers of craftsmen of the 
type known in the United States a genera- 
tion ago. 

The Wix Library building is an excellent 
example of cooperative effort on the part 
of architects, engineers and the librarian. 
For the architects and engineers, it was one 
of the few occasions they had an oppor- 
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tunity to build for a specific function, with 
the help of the specialist who would utilize 
that building. All of the men concerned 
are men with conservative training and 
education in their fields, yet all exhibit g 
flexibility of approach which results in the 
most progressive designs and interesting 
exploitation of native materials. The chief 
architect, Aryeh El-Hanani, is a man with 
some 30 years of experience in Israel, ip 
addition to intensive experience on the 
continent. He is as well informed on the 
style of Frank Lloyd Wright and other 
architects all over the world as he is on the 
styles prevailing in Israel. He has the addi. 
tional faculty of being a genius in interior 
design and selection of color. It is entirely 
to his credit that the library has great 
aesthetic appeal. 

Table tops are of five colors of linoleum, 
The south wall offices and work rooms 
have blue walls relieved by russet colored 
doors. 

The engineer in charge of construction, 
Mr. E. Gottesman, is a graduate engineer 
with training and background in Europe 
and some 25 years’ experience with an im. 
pressive record of construction projects in 
Israel. He has been in charge of the whole 
program of:building that has taken place 
at the Institute during the past six years. 
His young assistant, who was in charge of 
the library building construction, is typical 
of the rising generation of Israelis. Uri 
Eidelson,* 27 years old, was a graduate of 
the Haifa Technion and thoroughly efh- 
cient and daring in his style. 

The timetable set for the planning and 
construction of the Wix Library in De. 
cember of 1956 has worked out with un- 
canny precision. 

During the early stage of construction 
of the library building, the magnificent nu- 
clear sciences building was nearing com- 
pletion. Since it was to be the building 
farthest removed from the Wix Central Li 
brary, we felt justified in incorporating @ 
nuclear sciences departmental library there. 
It is the most beautiful and most modern 


* Just before the building was completed, Mr. 
Eidelson died as a result of a tragic accident. 
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departmental library and contains some 
duplicates of the equipment designed for 
the Wix Library. It was thus possible to 
merge several section collections and place 
them all under the supervision of a full- 
time librarian. 

As an added service to the scientists, the 
library has become something of a pub- 
lisher. The following are its more impor- 
tant contributions in this area: 


A monthly Bulletin, which is primarily an 
accessions list but also includes listings of 
papers published by the scientific staff, im- 
rtant miscellaneous items received and 
general items of bibliographical interest. 


Reprints of Papers—Table of Contents; an 
annual compilation of all papers published 
by the scientists of the staff. Thus far the li- 
brary has issued a double volume for the 
yeats 1954-55. During November 1958, we 
published the volume for 1956 and the vol- 
ume for 1957. Henceforth the volumes will 
be published in current years and will ac- 
tually be cumulations of material which has 
already appeared in the monthly bulletins. 


The Preliminary List Of Serial Publications 
Received, a listing of the 600 serials on the 


current subscription list. This is to be fol- 
lowed by a list of all serial holdings. 


In the last analysis nothing can function 
without good personnel. The meagre and 
untrained staff which existed at the begin- 
ning of this narrative has already been ex- 
panded to ten full-time library and clerical 
workers, aside from maintenance and clean- 
ing personnel. The professional people are 
mainly American young women. The best 
schools are represented in their educational 
backgrounds: Smith, Hunter, Goucher, 
Radcliffe and Western Reserve University. 
There are some top European universities 
represented too. 

During the course of two years a physi- 
cal plant, which is as beautiful and func- 
tional as any in the world, has been built. 
A staff has been trained where virtually 
none existed before. All of the classical 
services, procedures and equipment of a 
proper special library have been developed 
and installed. As a result of all this, there 
is no question of the fact that a great scien- 
tific establishment has shortened its com- 
munication lines with the sources of in- 
formation beyond its borders. 





Total square foot area 
Library floor area 
Patio area 

Office area 

Stack area 

Archives area 


Staff 


Professional 
Nonprofessional 


Employees served at location 


Vertical file drawers 
Date of completion 


Special facilities or equipment: 





VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE WIX LIBRARY 


Volumes (books and bound and unbound periodicals) 


Planned by librarians, architects and engineers 


Duplicating, microfilm readers, translating, bibliographies 


29,050 
14,525 
968 
2,582 
4,520 
1,614 
10 

6 

4 


200 

30,000 

28 

October 30, 1958 
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ruary 1959, page 78. 


ments will appear in future issues. 





SLA Sustaining Members 


The following organizations have expressed their interest in supporting 
the activities and objectives of the Special Libraries Association by be- 
coming Sustaining Members for 1959. These are additions to the 45 
Sustaining Members listed in SPECIAL LIBRARIES, January 1959, page 
19, and the 24 Sustaining Members listed in SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Feb- 


AMERICAN GAs ASSOCIATION, New York, New York 

CHIVERS BOOKBINDING COMPANY, Staten Island, New York 

CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION, San Francisco, California 

First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 

GENERAL Foops CorPoraTION, Research Center, Tarrytown, New York 
GENERAL MorTors CorporaTION, Research Laboratories, Warren, Michigan 
GLICK BOOKBINDING CorPORATION, Long Island City, New York 

HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, New York 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, Pattee Library, University Park, Pennsylvania 
J. W. Stacy, INc., San Francisco, California 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey), New York, New York 
STECHERT-HAFNER, INC., New York, New York 

STERLING- WINTHROP RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Rensselaer, New York 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LIBRARY, Norman, Oklahoma 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Liprary, Seattle, Washington 

WYETH LaBorATORIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Epiror’s Note: This list includes all applications received through February 10, 1959. Supple- 














LIBRARY COURSES AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Medical Library Refresher Courses 


The Medical Library Association will spon- 
sor a refresher course program on Saturday, 
June 13, 1959, at the King Edward Sheraton 
Hotel, Toronto, prior to its Annual Conven- 
tion which starts on June 15th. Twelve 
courses, each one and one-half hours in 
length, will be offered and will cover sub- 
jects of special interest to librarians in medi- 
cine and related fields. Enrollment is limited 
to 50 in each course, and advance registra- 
tion is required. The closing date for appli- 
cations is May 15, 1959. For further infor- 
mation write Ruth Mann, Mayo Clinic Li- 
brary, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Graduate Assistantships 


The University of Florida Libraries is offer- 
ing three graduate assistantships for 1959-60 
for study in a field other than library science. 
Students are exempt from tuition fees and 
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will work approximately 15 hours a week, 
assisting in bibliographical research or li- 
brary administration, at a stipend of $1700 
for the nine-month period. Applications 
must be filed before March 31, 1959, with 
the Director of Libraries, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Hospital Librarianship Course 


A course in Hospital Librarianship, intended 
to give an over-all view of hospital library 
administration, will be given in the spring 
semester at Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, by Mary Jane Ryan, Chief Librar- 
ian at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Sepulveda. The course will give two houts 
of credit toward an M.S. degree, and the 
cost of tuition and fees is $42.50. For fur 
ther information write Director, Graduate 
Department of Library Science, Immaculate 
Heart College, 2021 N. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, California. 
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SLA Birthday Fund 


! At the recent midwinter meeting of the 

fxecutive Board and Advisory Council in 
Highland Park, Illinois, it was decided to es- 
ublish an SLA Birthday Fund for the pur- 

se of offering to library schools in the 
United States and Canada talks to be known 
is the John Cotton Dana Lectures On Special 
librarianship. The idea for such a Fund was 
proposed by an enthusiastic member in the 
following letter: 

Here it is, the beginning of SLA’s 50th 
year, and my thoughts naturally turn to 
§LA’s birthday celebration and a resolution 
todo my share towards its success. 

From the birthday previews, it is certainly 
apparent that all committees—both at the 
Association level and at the grassroots—will 
he hard at work for some time to come. But 
it seems to me that each member could also 
lend an assist. 

I often become impatient with those who 
ak What Does SLA Do for Me? For I know 
that SLA is totally as good as the sum of its 
arts. 

And so, I'd like to propose that each of us 

make a personal contribution to SLA’s Birth- 
day Fund. I’m glad to enclose my check for 
$10. 
) I personally should like to see the Special 
Libraries Association emerge from its 50th 
festivities as an effective professional group 
and for the word Special Librarianship to as- 
sume status and stature by definition. A mod- 
est contribution from each of us is the least 
we can do to participate in the plans. 


Yours sincerely, 


Sherry Taylor 


Southern California Chapter 


Miss Taylor's suggestion was discussed at 
an Advisory Council meeting at which every- 
one agreed that her idea was excellent if a 
Birthday Fund could be set up for a definite 
purpose. A number of proposals were made, 
but the one that impressed the Council as the 
most beneficent, practical and professional 
Was to use the Fund to support John Cotton 
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Have You Heard... 


Dana Lectures On Special Librarianship at 
library schools. The Council’s recommenda- 
tion to this effect was heartily endorsed by 
the Executive Board. 

Library schools are currently being asked 
to indicate if they are interested in having a 
John Cotton Dana Lecture On Special Li- 
brarianship given at their institutions. The 
number of lectures possible will, of course, 
depend on how many members contribute to 
the Fund. Checks should be made out to Spe- 
cial Libraries Association and marked for the 
SLA Birthday Fund. Be sure to send your 
gift before the Association’s 50th birthday 
in June 1959! 


Coming Events 


The CHEMICAL LITERATURE DIVISION of the 
American Chemical Society will hold sym- 
posiums on machine translation and the lan- 
guage problem in chemical literature at the 
Society's 135th meeting in Boston, April 5-10. 
Papers on patents, chemical notation systems 
and the organization of technical writing 
will also be part of the program. 

The NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION 
will hold its Eighth Annual Meeting and 
Convention, April 2-4, 1959, at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. The theme 
of the Convention is ‘‘A Century of Microfilm 
Progress, 1859-1959.” A printed Guide to 
American Equipment for Microreproduction 
is being prepared for distribution and will 
include specifications, illustrations and other 
data about all the known microreproduction 
equipment. 


Polymerization Patent Service 


World Patents Monitor has announced 
the start of a monthly information service, 
New Polymerization Technology. Costing 
$65 a year, this service will provide a 
comprehensive survey of titles, patentees 
or assignees, and number of patents cur- 
rently issued in the field of polymerization 
processes and products. All titles will be 
reported in English. For further informa- 
tion contact World Patents Monitor, P.O. 
Box 464, Rye, New York. 
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Off the Press... 


Book Reviews 


MUSEUM REGISTRATION METHODS. Dor- 
othy Dudley, Irma Bezold and others. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Association of Museums, 
1958. xi, 225p. illus. $7.50 ($6 to AAM mem- 
bers). 


Museums and libraries share many common 
problems in the registration and cataloging of 
their materials. Libraries have many useful guides 
for the processing of books, but museums have 
not been as fortunate for their materials. This was 
noted at the registrars’ session of the 1952 meet- 
ing of the American Association of Museums, and 
the discussion there resulted in the decision to 
compile a manual of registration procedures. Mu- 
seum Registration Methods is the result of that 
decision, and it will be welcomed by all those 
concerned with museum materials. 

Dorothy H. Dudley, the registrar of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and Irma Bezold, the regis- 
trar of the Metropolitan Museum, supplemented 
their own long and fruitful experiences in plan- 
ning the contents with the responses they re- 
ceived to a questionnaire and outline they sent to 
over 200 museums in the United States. They 
found that the responsibilities of the registrar in 
many museums included not only the making and 
keeping of records but also work related to the 
entry, exit, safekeeping and cataloging of mu- 
seum objects. In all the museums the basic pro- 
cedures were similar. These procedures are out- 
lined in this book as Part One: Basic Procedures, 
and Part Two: Special Information. 

Part One consists of seven chapters covering in 
great detail the basic operations for the registration 
department: incoming and outgoing material, reg- 
istering objects, measuring and marketing, storage, 
handling loans, packing and shipping of material. 
The authors have included many illustrations of 
record forms and by reference to them in their dis- 
cussion give a very clear description of the de- 
tailed, but necessary, records which tie together 
these operations. Part Two is a series of 15 ar- 
ticles on special subjects by the staff members of 
several types of museums. These articles cover 
the description and classification of objects in mu- 
seums of natural history, anthropology, art, science 
and history, as well as specialized problems in 
cataloging and classifying objects, storage, shipping 
and import and export regulations. As these arti- 
cles are written by several authors, they are uneven 
in quality and in coverage, but taken together they 
give a nearly complete picture of the application 
of the basic procedures outlined in Part One to 
special problems. Most of the chapters and articles 
have lists of references at the end for further 
reading, and a good index makes it easy to find 
what is wanted. 
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The fact that there is no other book on the sub. 
ject may make a place for Museum Registration 
Methods in museum libraries; the fact that jt 
covers its subject so completely and in such g 
well-organized and usable manner will assure ity 
lasting place there. Chapter One states that the 
procedures are presented “with all the detail 
necessary to a large museum, and each museum 
must decide how much of this detail should he 
retained for its own needs.” The coverage is com. 
plete and may be adapted to a museum of ay 
size, while the special articles will make it usefyl 
to museums of special as well as general collec. 
tions. A new museum could do no better than tp 
adopt this book as its operation manual, but 4 
there are few new museums today, its chief users 
will be the older established institutions. They will 
find it useful in re-evaluating their operations. ]t 
is also a valuable reference bringing together jn. 
formation from many sources, as well as much 
that is not otherwise available. 

ALLAN D. CHAPMAN, Associate Librarian 
The Museum of Primitive Art, New York City 


EFFECTIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS; HOW 10 
PREPARE AND PROMOTE GOOD DISPLAYS. 
Kate Coplan. New York: Oceana Publications, 
1958. 127 p. illus. $4.50. 


An effective exhibit reveals, in a way that in. 
dexes and catalogs cannot, the wealth of inform 
tion and enjoyment to be found on library shelves, 
Interest in books and reading can be stimulated 
immeasurably by choosing the library’s best me 
terial on timely topics and displaying it attrac 
tively before potential readers. 

Zealously bringing books and readers together 
through exhibits at the Enoch Pratt Free Libray 
of Baltimore has been the task of Kate Coplan 
since 1927. Drawing upon her long experience 
the author has written a thorough, detailed, is- 
tensely practical manual of library exhibit work 
How one can find exhibit themes related to cur 
rent events, anniversaries or local interests is dis 
cussed. Then Miss Coplan gives simple, illustrated 
step-by-step directions for developing good dit 
plays. Color, arrangement, lighting and lettering 
are covered in principle, and the techniques for 
preparing and assembling material are carefully 
explained. A generous number of _ illustrations 
help clarify the steps in putting an exhibit te 
gether, and there are pictures of some very wél 
constructed displays that have appeared in the 
author’s own library. There are detailed directions 
for reproducing posters and signs in quantity 
means of the silk screen process. No facet of pub 
lic library display work has been left out. Int 
simple, lively manner Miss Coplan suggests hor 
and where to borrow exhibit material from not 
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jibrary sources, how to relate display principles 

book fairs, and in a chapter for teachers she 

ills how to make exhibits appealing to children 

iad young people. 

Letting people know that an exhibit is being 
ted is a part of the job of the person who 


‘ ie gesponsible for the project. Not forgetting this, 


ihe author tells how exhibits are promoted at the 
Patt Library. Newspapers, television, radio, church 
tylletins, farm and labor publications, house or- 
wns and school papers are the means used to an- 
junce exhibits and report some of their most in- 
esting features. 

It is primarily public librarians who will find 
this book helpful, particularly those in the smaller 
public libraries where exhibit work is the part- 
ime job of a staft member. For any librarian pre- 

ing exhibits for the first time it will serve as a 

elementary introduction to the work. Not 
may libraries can hope to have an exhibits pro- 
yam equal that of the Pratt, but as Miss Coplan 
points out, no library, whatever its size, can af- 
fed to overlook exhibits as a means of widening 
is sphere of influence and service. This manual 
sould encourage librarians to undertake exhibits, 
and in their displays to use their imaginations and 
st high standards of technique and good taste. 


ROBERT F. Lewis, Head 

Reference and Circulation Division 
Biomedical Library 

University of California at Los Angeles 


New Serials 


EXPERIMENTAL NEUROLOGY, a_ bimonthly 
journal edited by Dr. William F. Windle of 
the National Institutes of Health and with 
a international editorial board, will be is- 
wed by Academic Press early in 1959. The 
periodical will publish the results of original 
search by experimental methods, particu- 
rly in the basic neurological sciences. Sub- 
«tiption information is available from Aca- 
demic Press, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


JOURNAL OF MOLECULAR BIOLOGY, a new 
international journal edited by Dr. J. C. Ken- 
dew, with papers in English, French and 
Geman, will be published by Academic 
Press in March 1959. The new journal will 
wer the nature, production and replication 
of biological structure at the molecular level, 
its relation to function and related topics. 
The annual subscription rate for six issues 
will be $14 (100/-). Orders should be sent 
tothe publisher in New York or London. 


REHABILITATION LITERATURE, the library 
tulletin of the National Society for Crippled 
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Children and Adults, changed its format 
with the January 1959 issue and became a 
professional technical journal. New features 
include monthly surveys of current knowl- 
edge and recent developments in particular 
aspects of rehabilitation, book reviews, di- 
gests of significant articles, indexes and ab- 
stracts of current publications on rehabilita- 
tion and news notes of noteworthy events 
and activities. The annual subscription rate is 
$4.50 in the United States, $5 in other coun- 
tries. For a sample copy, write Earl C. 
Graham, Editor, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc., 2023 W. 
Ogden St., Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—5SO cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN and cataloger for property 
insurance library in Boston, Massachusetts. L.S. 
degree. Knowledge of insurance desirable but not 
mandatory. To assume eventually complete charge. 
Five day, 3714 hour week. Salary Open. Further 
details upon receipt of qualifications. Apply to: 
Miss Abbie G. Glover, Ln., Insurance Library 
Association of Boston, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





ATTRACTIVE PosITION. Chief, Business, Science 
and Technology Department. Salary range $5,416- 
$6,016. Professional degree required plus suitable 
experience. Staff of four in department. 5-day, 
3714 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
pension, social security, paid hospitalization. At- 
tractive new building in one of New England’s 
most beautiful progressive cities. Address applica- 
tion to: Mr. Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Librarian, 
The Hartford Public Library, 500 Main Street, 
Hartford 4, Connecticut. 


For A BETTER PLACE to live and greater oppor- 
tunities, come to Pomona, California. Two posi- 
tions open, beginning salary $3936-$4716, de- 
pending on qualifications: READER’S ASSISTANT: 
Graduates, this is a good place to begin and ad- 
vance rapidly; if you are more experienced, we 
have room for your special abilities in a growing 
library system. ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
to take charge of children’s work in Branch: This 
is a golden opportunity to advance your career 
under a cracker-jack children’s supervisor. We 
have a creative program and welcome new ideas. 
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Pomona has liberal vacation and fringe 

Both positions apply to Raymond M. Holt, pp, 
mona Public Library, 380 N. Main Street, Po. 
mona, California. 





i 
HEAD TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN. Technical library 
for a large manufacturing company with a grow; 
research organization in physical sciences and @. 
gineering. Large collection at present but must he 
expanded to cover new basic fields. Real chal} 
in being a vital part of dynamic organization with 
a long established history in field of research 
Duties: to supervise the library in a way to make 
it a vital part of the research program, develop 
the staff to be of real service, keep the library 
up-to-date, do searches, answer questions. A ¢gl. 
lege degree in science or engineering plus libra 
degree required. Salary commensurate with «& 
perience. Extensive fringe benefits, excellent Mid. 
West location. For confidential and personal inter. 
view, send resume to Box B 9. 





On the 
way. State mental hospital near large upstate New 
York metropolitan community. Responsible a4 
ministrative position, varied duties, generous civil 
service benefits. 5 day, 40 hour week, no weekend 
or holidays. Salary $4400-$5860; $4770 to stan 
with degree. Apply: Newton Bigelow, M.D. Dj. 
rector, Marcy State Hospital, Marcy, New York. 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN: Large organization with 
office in Chicago has opening for librarian to head 
an established engineering library. Library sciene 
degree required. Experience in engineering de 
sirable. Salary will be commensurate with experi 
ence. Reply to General Services Manager, 33 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN to organize and maintais 
library services for consulting firm in acoustial 
engineering. Degree in physics or engineering 
M.S. in library science, typing ability, and reading 
knowledge of French and German required. New 
position. Exact duties (and salary) will depend 
on qualifications and initiative of applicant. Write 
to Box B 8. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 
For the very best subscription service at 


competitive prices—ask about our Till For 
bidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
Continuous Library Service Since 1886 | 
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TECHNICAL 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Excellent opportunity in expanding 
chemical research library for Library 
Science graduate. Position involves 
procurement, cataloging, and assisting 
in the preparation of library publica- 


tions. 


Challenging work, excellent growth 
potential, high professional standards, 
pleasant working conditions, and lib- 
eral employee benefits. Send complete 


resume to J. E. Schaberg 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company 
Decatur, Illinois 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


to head complete library function 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for 


Man or woman with B.S. degree in 
chemistry, physics or engineering with 
MS degree in library science or equiva- 
lent training. Position involves procure- 
ment, cataloging, literature searching 
and abstracting and general library ad- 
ministration. Technical library in con- 
nection with new production and re- 
search facilities in synthetic textile fiber 


field. 
Salary Open Liberal Benefits 
Moving Expenses Paid 
Qualified applicants should write to 


Technical Employment Department 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 




















Technical Librarian 


Minimum requirements: B.S. in 
chemistry plus Library School de- 
gree; reading knowledge of German 
preferred. 

Well equipped, 11,000 volume re- 
search library with broad coverage 
in chemistry, metallurgy and engi- 
neering. 

Permanent position offering lib- 
eral benefits. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Pleasant suburban 
location in north central New Jer- 
sey, 45 minutes from New York 
City. Mail complete resume with 
salary requirements to Personnel 
Manager 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
Central Research Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 





TECHNICAL 
CATALOGUER 


Attractive opening for trained cat- 
aloguer to work in technical li- 
brary of midwestern research or- 
ganization. Scientific background 
is requisite. Excellent promotional 
opportunities, advancement on 
merit basis, and exceptional em- 
ployee benefits program. For 
prompt, confidential consideration, 


please write to: 


BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
505 King Avenue 
Columbus 1, Ohio 
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This new, completely revised, fourth edition lists by subjects the 578 classi- 
fication schemes and subject heading lists available for loan or on microfilm 
or photocopy (at cost) from the SLA Loan Collection on deposit at Western 
Reserve University, as of November 1, 1958. It also includes 54 schemes and 
lists belonging to Western Reserve University’s School of Library Science. 
Appendix I covers book numbers; Appendix II, expansions and revisions of 
Dewey Decimal, Library of Congress and Universal Decimal classifications 
and punched card systems. A subject index is included. 


56 pages 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 


SLA Loan Collection 
Of Classification Schemes 
And Subject Heading Lists 


Bertha R. Barden and Barbara Denison, compilers 


$2.50 


New York 3, New York 











Available April 15th 
SOUTHEASTERN SUPPLEMENT 
to the 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Containing approximately 32,500 entries, 
this valuable supplement will bring the 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS up-to-date for 
36 Southeastern university libraries. 


Only $20.00 per volume 
Address your order to— 


SOUTHEASTERN SUPPLEMENT— 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth Street, N.W. Atlanta 13, Georgia 











SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 
WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Niagara 4-4944 




















In Answer to Your 
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Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry fora 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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* * 
Custom Translation Service 
RUSSIAN 
Skilled native-American linguist translates 
specialized (scientific, technical) Russian texts 
into lucid, terminologically correct, polished, 
idiomatic English; deciphers into this kind of 
English even very bad Russian (which is 
printed in great quantities). Each completed 
translation, before submission to client, is 
serupulously edited by a recognized U.S. spe- 
cialist in the field to which it relates. Nature of 
texts translated for clients kept strictly con- 


fidential. 4 i+ mail service. Inquire: 
ROBERT ADDIS, TRANSLATIONS 


Box 2887—Woodside Road 
Woodside, California Tel: ULmar 1-1492 





—_— 
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Send for free brochure illustrating E-Z 
Sort Systems edge-punched standard 
stock cards—no obligation. 


LEE F. KOLLIE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


International distributors of the ASM- 
SLA Metallurgical Literature Classifi- 
cation cards, the Illinois E-Z Sort 
Anesthesia card and designers of E-Z 
Sort Systems edge-punched cards for 
business and science. 








CURRENT CONTENTS takes the big step 
towards saving time and money 
CURRENT CONTENTS, a weekly publication 
reproducing advance tables of contents 
of over 400 journals covering 
¢ CHEMISTRY » PHARMACOLOGY 
CLINICAL AND 

EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
e VETERINARY SCIENCE 
For additional information about 
your weekly service of 
Pharmaco-Medical Publications 
write to: 
EUGENE GARFIELD ASSOCIATES 
1523 SPRING GARDEN ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Announcing the Reprint of 


Ready about April 15, 1959 








Translated and Edited 
by DR. RAOUL M. MAY 


2 vols. XX, 396 pages 
and VIII, 369 pages. 
Numerous illustrations 
bound in cloth 


Reprint 1959 
List price $20.00 
Pre-publication price $17.50 





A Classic of Neurology 





SANTIAGO RAMON Y CAJAL’S 


Degeneration and Regeneration 
of the Nervous System 


DR. MAY’S translation literally introduced to Europe and 
the United States this exposition of the researches of the 
great Spanish histologist, his experiments and deductions in 
the study of the degeneration of nerve fiber and the re- 
establishment of conducting paths by regeneration. 

The Spanish edition, published in two volumes in 1913-14, 
was paid for by physicians of the Argentine Republic as a 
tribute to Professor Ramon y Cajal, who had been awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine in 1906, and nearly all the 
copies went to South American subscribers. Dr. May’s trans- 
lation was admirably produced in 1928, in two large octavo 
volumes, with many excellent illustrations portraying the 
effects produced by the reduced silver method. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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NEW REPRINTS 











Now Available 


Monatshefte fur Mathematik und Physik 


Volumes 1-51, 1890-1943 /1944 


EE Sh OP a ee PE er Tey Sees Pee $875.00 
I oct co cana SOGitw ae cS tp wera bie wo 810.00 
See Soles, wamer bound . . 2... ss. 20s ese eweccs» 16.00 


Philips Technical Review 
Volumes 1-10, 1936-1948/1949 


Including General Index to Volumes 1-10 


SER ME hoe Sc Sg DN So ln Sh gs as ele on ew $220.00 
DINNER ecient bay ccd \ sows aioe hse eee 200.00 
ET er er err rere re 20.00 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifih Avenue New York 3, New York 
California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 



































* a composition, press and pamphlet 


binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 
skill gained through fifty years of experience, 
can be put to your use—profitably 


THE VERMONT 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


PRINTERS OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
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A “Special Libraries” Package! 


COMPLETE SET OF 1825 AMERICAN STANDARDS 
PRICE $775 
(20% discount for public libraries and educational institutions) 


Included are standards for: acoustics; drawings, symbols and abbreviations; 
chemicals; engineering (civil, mechanical, and electrical); gas appliances; 
metals; nuclear energy; office supplies; photography; plastics; rubber; 
safety; textiles; and others. 
Approval as an American Standard by the American Standards Associa- 
tion is given only to a standard that is supported by a consensus of all 
national groups substantially concerned with its scope and provisions. 
Your reference file of American Standards, kept current with a standing 
order for new and revised American Standards, enables you to check 
quickly the existence of nationally accepted standards in a particular field. 


For further details write to: 


American Standards Association, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


the national coordinating body for standardization in the United States 
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Ready Now—H Storehouse of Useful 
Information for Eueryone Concerned with Translations 


Tels r ‘ i r To. Te'% 
TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS: 
SERVICES AND SOURCES 

Frances E. Kaiser, Editor 

A Georgia Chapter Project 
Part 1, Directory of Translators, lists the addresses, language and subject 
specialities, rates and services of 154 translators in the United States; Part 2, 
Pools of Translations, describes the size, scope, languages, subjects and 
sources where indexed of 42 translation pools throughout the world; Part 3, 
Bibliographies of Translations, cites in detail 83 references to published bib- 
liographies of translations. Appendices and a geographical-subject-language 
index to all three parts. 


64 pages 1959 $2.50 
Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, New York 

















When was it published? 


What facts were revealed? 


Here’s the fast way to find out 


When you are trying to locate news 
items and articles about developments 
in your field, do you often get bogged 
down in hit-or-miss research? 

Maybe you need The New York Times 
Index. Many special libraries find it 
indispensable. It’s a fast and accurate 
guide to all kinds of information. 

Yes, The New York Times Index is 
your guide to the news of advances in 
science and medicine. Experiments in 
education. New legislation. Important 
court decisions. Business and financial 
developments. Sociological surveys. 
New products and inventions. Manu- 
facturing techniques. Labor-manage- 
ment meetings 
branch of endeavor. 

All this wealth of news is organized 
and summarized in The New York 
Times Index — first in a twice-a-month 


. events in every 


edition, then in a Cumulative Annual 
Volume covering the entire year’s 
events. There’s nothing else like it! 
And it’s not expensive. Because The 
Index is non-profit service of The 
New York Times, you can havea full 
year’s subscription to the twice-g- 
month Index —a total of 24 issues 
for only $45. 
And for only 
vou can have yi 


a copy of the cumulative Annual Vol- 


$25 more ($70 in all 
ur subscription include 


ume. It can be either the 1957 edition 


Che New York 


The New York Cimes 
{DEX 


OCTOBER 1-15. 1958 





published last June, or the 1958 edition 
now in preparation. These annual vol- 
umes are priced at $45 a copy when 
purchased separately from a year’s 
subscription to the complete Index@ 
service. 

At these prices, The Index is a re-@ 
markable buy for librarians who want @ 
to streamline their news-finding oper-4 
ations. Why let another week go by 
without sending in your order, or at@ 
least writing for a complimentary copy 
of a recent twice-a-month edition? 


Cimes Index 


ork D. INey ° 





